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FAIRS. 
“The State Agricultural Fair of California is 
a financial success.” — Exchange. 
This announcement is equivalent to this other: 


“The California State Fair, as far as the ex- 
hibition of farm products, stock of all kinds, 
and domestic fabrics are concerned — was a 
failure.” 


Not much good will result from such a show. 
The people who attended were disappointed, if 
not humbugged, and spent their money for 
naught. Now, dear reader—especially if you 
reside in California—do not for a moment in- 
dulge the opinion that we desire to defame in 
any way the “Golden State.” We have no 
such desire. The fair may have been a success 
in more respects than money. We do hope 
good may result, even much more than you or 
the writer can ever know. But, the case is not 
confined to California. Like statements can be 
read in our exchanges every day, and from many 


a State and county. Why is this? bs 
Many incline to the opinion that the legiti- 


mate objects for which fairs, especially agricul- 
tural fairs, are held, are lost sight of by a great 
many societies. Questionable exhibitions of all 
kinds are introduced; there is no need to men- 
tion them here. If all the directors of each 
county and State fair would put their heads 
together and deliberate—not, “‘ How shall we 
manage to get the crowd? or, “how can we 
work it to make two, three or ten thousand 
dollars for our stock holders (county or State, 
as the case may be,) and give as little as posei- 
ble to those who come, as an equivalent?” or, 
“Which do you think will draw best, the Fai 
Woman or the Jrish Giant?””—but we say, that if, 
instead of such questions, their deliberations 
should take this course for example: ‘How 
can we manage to induce our farmers to breed 
a better race or breed of cattle than they are 
now able to show ; or, to go into the dairy bus- 
iness, which is so profitable of late and is likely 
to be for along time to come, and improve the 
quality of butter and cheese; or, to improve 
their horses ; the size and quality of their swine 
and sheep, and so al] the way through the vari- 
ous sub-divisions of farm interest.” Or, on the 
other hand, “‘How can we direct, and what can 
we do, to induce manufacturers of improved 





implements, in common use on every farm, to 





come here and show up the advantages of well 
made labor-saving machinery?” &c. If such 
were the case, there would then be no need to 
write, such and such a fair was a “ financial 
success”’— only that and nothing more. 4f 
there are no practical, general advantages (by 
which all who will, can be benefitted,) resulting 
from the holding of State and county agricul- 
tural fairs; if their fruits are, demoralization, 
drunkenness and debauch —then we say, let 
them go down speedily! 

We hope that no one will be so foolish as to 
construe this to mean that we do not heartily 
approve of agricultural fairs: we do! most 
emphatically—but we are anxious to have them 
conducted upon principle; and to have it under- 
stood that a fair is not a success, if the receipts 
are large enough to pay expenses, or even to 
leave a good balance to the credit of the stock- 
holders—i/ that be all. 


ee — ~ 
FIELD TRIAL ~< 
Or Piows, Seepers, Corn Pianrers, Rouwers 

AND Harrows. 

The greatinterest manifested by the farmers in 
field trials of harvest machinery, during the sea- 
son of 1869, has mduced the State Board of 
Agriculture of Missouri, to order a Field Trial of 
Soil-stirring, Seeding and Planting implements, 
to be holden at St. Louis, as near the fair 
grounds as possible (on the morning of each 
day), during the fair, to wit: Oct, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th and 8th, in the following order: 

First Day, 9 a. wa. —Class I: Breaking and 
Sub-soil plows. 

Second Day, 9 a. m.—Class II: Old Ground, 
Trench and Gang plows. 

Third Day, 9 a. wm. — Class IIT: Seed Drills, 
Broad-cast Seeders, and Corn Planters. 

Fourth Day, 9 a. m.—Class [V: Shovel Plows, 
Riding and Walking Cultivators and Rollers. 

Fifth Day, 9 a. m.—Class V: Any New Soil- 
Stirring Implement not enumerated or classified 
in the preceding. 

Regulations. — 1. The implements entered for 
competition must be such as are ordinarily sold 
by the manufacturer, 

2. All competitors not ready to take their 
places when their number is called, may be 
ruled out, at the option of the Board, 

3. Competitors are required to furnish their 
own teams and plowmen or operators. 

4. Competitors are required to furnish their 
own Seed Grain. 

5. All entries must be made on the day pre- 
vious to the trial of each respective Class. 

6. An entry fee of $2 will be charged for each 
separate entry. 
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7. There will be a First and Second Award 
for each Sub-Division in each Class, to wit: — 
‘Tun CertiricaTe or THE Boarp. 

8. ‘lo facilitate the necessary preliminary 
arrangements, entries should be made at as 
early a date as possible. 

The Books are now open. Address, Cuas. 
W. Murrre.pt, Corresponding Secretary, No. 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.!} 
FALL PLOWING. 

The objects sought to be accomplished, in 
general, in plowing the soil, are various, the 
most obvious of which are: to destroy weeds 
and insects; with the immediate advantage of 
reducing the soil to a state of division suitable 
for the purpose of a seed bed, in which seed 
is deposited and plants grow most readily. 

If the particles of a soil are separated and 
loose, instead of being close and compact, they 
are more permeable to air, heat and rain, and 
also the reots of plants can more readily pene- 
trate among them; and, being ina state of 
division, the elements—air, heat and rain— 
act more readily upon them, dissolving out, and 
preparing plant nutrition held in the soil ; con- 
sequently, plants grow more vigorously and are 
more healthy than in a close, compact soil. 

Soils vary in their texture greatly, as well as 
in their composition, some requiring much la- 
bor and also the ameliorating influence of frosts, 
&c ; such are prone to be wet at certain seasons, 
and need the good effects of underdraining—a 
partial substitute for which may be found in 
frequent, thorough, deep plowing, in connec- 
tion with sub-soiling and cleaned-out dead fur- 
rows, conducting off surface water; and, if this 
is done in tbe fall when the ground 1s free of 
surplus water, the frosts of winter act upon the 
particles of the soil, turned up and loosened, 
dividing them aad fitting them to support vege- 
table growth, while it is much easier and earli- 
er worked in spring when desired for planting 
to spring grains, &c.; and the ground will pro 
duce thus more abundantly—for deep, thorough 
tillage, is manure. Heavy soils, such as com- 
pact clays, heavy clayey loams, &c., are the 
most benefitted by fall plowing, as it is on such, 
atmospheric influences, &c., act with the great- 
est good effect; and, if the soil is opened up 
deep, the surface water settles away, enabling us 
as a matter of course, to work the soil much 
sooner. 

No fall plowing can be made an entire sub 
stitute for spring-werking the soil, as the action 
of the frosts, rains, &c., of winter, tend to settle 
and fill the air pores made by the fall plowing, 
making the soil compact. Land fall plowed, 
can be cross-plowed in spring very much easier 
and quicker than if not fall worked, thus expe- 
diting spring work. The good effects of, and 
the influence which fall plowing exerts on the 
productiveness of hard and heavy soils, is ap- 
preciated by but few. 

“But,” says the farmer, “fall plowing of my 
land may be an excellent thing—but I have not 
time to do plowing in fall, and my soil is too 
dry and hard to plow, even had I the time.” 
So much the more need that you should plow, 
and plow deep, fall and spring—as a deep, mel- 
low soil, suffers less than a close, heavy one, 





from drouth, and does not compact so hard. 
Better attempt less, or provide help in propor. 
tion to the amount of extra work to be done; it 
will be fourd to pay as well as any other farm 
labor. It costs less to grow 30 bushels of wheat, 
or 75 bushels of corn, on one acre, than the 
same quantity On three acres. H. 





INDEFINITE ADVICE. 

Cot. Copman: Through the columns of the 
Rural World I wish to correct, as far as I can, 
an evil which is far too common. I have refer- 
ence to the very indefinite advice given by many 
persons who write on agricultural and horticul- 
tural subjects ; and who endeavor to give to the 
world a certain recipe for something. A few 
examples will better illustrate my meaning than 
anything else. ‘Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing recipe, which I find in an agricultural pa- 
per, headed, ‘*To cure lameness caused by strain- 
ing: One ounce turpentine; one ounce arnica ; 
halfadrachm pulverized dock-root; use three 
times daily —a cure is certain.” Now, sir, it 
says nothing about the mode of application ; 
whether outwardly or inwardly—nothing about 
how to apply it; does not say lameness of 
what—whether man or beast. Again: ‘Recipe 
for sore throat— Half drachm potash; one 
ounce loaf sugar; twenty drops laudanum; 
use daily, three times.” Now, is this remedy 
to be applied locally, or otherwise? We are 
left wholly in ignorance ; and, so far as we are 
concerned, the recipe 1s useless. 

Furthermore, take that excellent book—* Bar- 
ry’s Fruit Garden:”’ A novice wishes to learn 
all about grafting a tree; here he expects to find 
precisely how it is done, and all about it. He 
buys this book, fondly hoping that within its 
pages he will find full, accurate information. 
But, he is doomed to disappointment. True, 
he learns there how the matter is attended to; 
even finds cuts showing how the operation is 
performed—but not one word as to the season of 
the year in which it is best to do it. Your novice 
does not know; the book fails to tell him, and 
he is left to conjecture. He grafts in December 
or 1n September, for instance, and all may be 
lost. How easy it would have been for Mr, 
Barry to tell all about it. The party is forced 
to look somewhere else for their information. 
We might go on and enumerate hundreds of 
instances where this want of definite advice ren- 
ders the information attempted to be given, en- 
tirely useless, not to say senseless. We do 
trust that our authors on agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, and the writers for the agricultural 
and horticultural press, will be more explicit, 
and not leave the ignorant reader to guess at 
their meaning. Woopman, 


Potatoes in South-west Missouri. 

Mr. N. J. Cotman: I wish to make mention 
of my Early Rose potatoes. Last spring I pur- 
chased one pound of Early Rose potatoes from 
Long Island, N. J., for which I paid $1, com- 
prising five small potatoes. I cut them in 
sixty-two pieces; and planted one piece in a hill, 
three feet one way, fifteen inches the other way. 
Cultivated thus: One plowing and two hoeings. 








After coming up, where there was more than a 


stalk in a hill, pulled them up, transplanting into 
twenty-four bills. The yield of the sixty-two 
hills was 114 pounds; yield of twenty-four hills 
20 pounds, making a total of 134 pounds from 
one pound. Quality very fine, large and beau- 
tiful. Five weeks after planting, there were 
potatoes on the vines large enough for use.— 
The land I raised my potatoes on is timbered 
land—would be called up-land. 

Now, Mr. Colman, these are the plain facts 
concerning the yield of my Early Rose potatoes 
—would like to hear of some person who has 
beat this yield. Shall show my potatoes at the 
County Fair; how would it do to take them 


to the State Fair? Cc. W. 
Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. 
————_ 29 —_____—- 
How to Save and Clean Alsike Clover 
Seed. 


Eps. Ruraun Worip: In one of the July 
numbers of your valuable sheet, I noticed an 
article from H. Nesbit, asking for information 
about saving and cleaning Alsike clover seed ; 
also, how much seed an acre will yield, and 
how much seed an acre of red clover will yield ; 
and whether there is a machine in use to thresh 
it. Having bad considerable experience with 
the saving of Alsike seed, as well as the red 
clover seed, and also of the amount usually 
saved from an acre of hay—lI will freely give 
it for the benefit of Mr. Nesbit, or any other 
parties interested. 

The Alsike clover bears its seed in its first 
blossoms each year; consequently, when I wish 
to save seed, I let the clover stand about two 
weeks longer than I would for a hay crop alone. 
Then cut, and house it as soon as cured, the 
same as for hay. About the first of November 
—so that I can have the hay for winter use—I 
employ a clover thresher, of which there are 
plenty here (they cost about $120, gold,) and 
thresh it out. They have 50 cents a bushel for 
threshing it. They will thresh about twenty 
bushels in a day; and it will be about as clean 
as wheat when it comes from the threshing 
machine. I then run it through my fanning 
mill, which blows out the dust and fine dirt ; 
but it will still be full of bits of broken hay, and 
if there are any other seeds in it, they will be 
there still. I then take a very fine wire seive, 
that will, with considerable shaking, let the 
Alsike seed through and nothing else; this is 
the most tedious part to do, as it has to be done 
by hand, and it is very often dispensed with 
by farmers when cleaning their seed for mar- 
ket, which accounts for friend Nesbit’s getting 
weed seed instead of pure Alsike seed, as he 
should have got. The red clover, when saved 
for seed, is managed the same way, with the 
exception of the cutting. The red clover bears 
its seed in the second blossom, consequently 
it has to be cut for hay early in the season ; 
then allowed to grow up the second time; and, 
when ripe, cut and save for seed; then thresh, 
and manage the same as with the Alsike. The 
Alsike will yield from six to eight bushels to 
the acre; the red clover from four to six 


Red clover, when saved for seed, is worthless 
for hay, as it becomes dry and black, and when 
threshed, it all goes to chaff; such is not the 
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case with the Alsike—its stalks and leaves are 
as green and fresh after having ripened its seed, 
as the red clover when cut in its prime; and 
after it has been threshed it makes as good 
hay for horses, or stock of any kind, as the 
red clover, when cut in its prime. I have not 
fed two tons of any other hay for the last 
two years; and for grazing farms it is invalu- 
able, as it does not heave out of the ground 
with the frost, but will thrive for years on land 
so wet that other clover would not grow on it. 
If you havea field seeded down — one half to 
red clover, tbe other half to Alsike clover— 
turn in your stock of horses, cows and hogs, 
and they will feed on the Alsike as long as 
they can get a bite, before they will go to the 
red clover—at least, such is the caee here in 
Canada. Parties intending to sow it should be 
sure and get the large variety, as I am told 
there is a small kind, quite inferior to the large 
kind, although I have never had any of it. 
Brooklin, Canada. H. M. Tuomas. 


a 


THE COCKLE BUR. 


Eps. Rurat Worup: In your issue of the 4th 
inst., under the heading of ‘‘Noxious Weeds,” 
you refer editorially to the Cockle Bur (Xanthi- 
um strumarium), and quote as follows: 

“This,” says Darlington, “has the appearance 
of a naturalized stranger, but it is considered 
by Gray indigeneous; it is an obnoxious weed, 
though not much inclined to spread, and, with 
little attention is easily kept in subjection,” &e. 

To this description you take exception, on 
the ground that ‘it is not so easily killed.” 
Perhaps, bad you lived in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, where Dr. William Darlington was 
born, and reared, and wrote, and died, with the 
reputation of one of the best informed botanists 
of his day — you would precisely agree with 
‘him in what he wrote about this pestiferous 
weed. In that section (as the writer of this 
happens to know) the Cockle Bur was “a natu- 
ralized stranger, ”’ and it was “‘ not much in- 
clined to spread.”” The farm on which I was 
reared was divided in two by an old fashioned 
turnpike road, over which annually thousands 
of Western cattle passed to a market among 
the cattle feeders of Chester, who, each year, 
usually fattened from 60,000 to 70,000 head for 
the markets of Philadelphia and New York. 
Not a hundred yards from our door, on a flat, 
formed by the wash from the roadside gutter, 
was a patch of this “stranger” weed. So strange 
was it, that we—ordinary unlearned farmers 
as we were— had no name for it. It never 
“spread” over our farm; and, though I was 
familiar with the annual appearance of this 
stranger for full fifteen years, I never knew any 
of the family to commit a trespass by coming 
within our inclosures. This bit of history it 
seems to me fully vindicates the correctness of 
Dr. Darlington’s description. 

When I came West, and traveled over north- 
east Missouri, as I did in 1851, 1 was surprised 
to find that my Pennsylvania “stranger” was 
not only not a stranger, but perfectly at home, 
and carrying matters with a high head in such 
counties as Lincoln and Pike, and I was intro- 
duced to him as “Cockle Bur”—a very familiar 





acquaintance of even the younger inhabitants: 
but to me, until then, a nameless individual.— 
The query with me at once arose—Hlow did 
this noxious, and very common weed in the 
West, find its way tothe East? My solution 
was, and still is, the seeds were carried thither 
in the coats of the droves of Western cattle al- 
luded to. Next-— Why was it “not much in- 
clined to spread?” I believe this query is 
solved, when I say our lands were costly and 
we could not afford to raise noxious weeds, or 
permit them to grow in our cultivated crope. 
The Cockle Bur does not thrive — indeed, can 
scarcely grow—in uncultivated crops, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, &c. In the next place, in 
order to make our expensive farms remunera- 
tive, we had to stock them heavily. ‘The result 
was, that our pastures were always closely graz- 
ed—so closely, indeed, that it would have been 
next to a miracle if a Cockle Bur plant had es 
caped being eaten up or trampled under foot by 
the cattle or sheep, which literally devoured 
every green thing upon our pastures, and these 
included the after-math of our bay and stubble 
iields. 

My experience and observation here in Mis- 
souri, incline me to the belief that the Cockle 
Bur, noxious as it is, need not be considered a 
very troublesome weed. When engaged in farm 
ing I was never troubled with it in my corn, for 
the reason that I did not approve of growing 
two crops in the same place at the same time. 
But, as 1 was on a rented farm, I found the 
Cockle Bar, if not indigenous, at least in full 
possession of almost every fence corner and of 
every acre of grass—of which the acres were 
by far too few. 

But, to conclude this, which is already spun 
out too long, I state my belief that Dr, Darling- 
ton was right, writing from his stand point.— 
Next, Cockle Burs are, in my opinion, only 
troublesome to slovenly farmers and those who 
have more land than they can cultivate and 


properly stock, to make them profitable. 
St. Louis, Sept. 6th. J. M 


i en 
Entomology and Farmers. 

Among some stray clippings we find the fol- 
lowing, with reference to the Practical Entomol 
ogist. It is still true that a knowledge of scien- 
tific Entomology is confined to a very few, and 
that the study of entomology is practiced by 
but few farmers and horticulturists — the very 
persons most deeply interested. It is further 
true, that a great amount of ignorance regard- 
ing the noxious or in-noxious attributes of in- 
sects, exists, even among educated persons — 
the most common of which is, that every cater- 
pillar, or bug, is able to sting, and that the sting 
is poisonous. 

Thanks to the liberal policy and wisdom of 
our State Board of Agriculture and of the 
Legislature of Illinois, who have put into the 
field two indefatigable practical Entomologists, 
namely, D. B. Walsh and C. V. Riley, who are 
doing much to popularize the study, if not the 
science, of insects and entomology generally. 
These same gentlemen are now editing the 
American Entomologist, with copious illustrations 
by Mr. Riley,who has the happy faculty of draw- 
ing things of that kind to the life. R. P. Studley 





& Co. St. Louis, are the publishers, and spare no 
expense to get up a very creditable paper — we 
think the best of iis kind in the United States. 
This, with the Annual Reports published at 
the expense of the States and distributed with a 
liberal hand, will do much to aid the study 
under consideration, and make utter ignorance 
of common noxious insects and their natural 
insect enemies, a disgrace. 

The American Entomologist has just been en- 
larged and entered upon its second volume. 

But, here is the stray extract above referred 
to. It will bear reading in this connection and 
may provoke you, reader, to “study up.” Judg- 
ing by the patronage now enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can Entomologist, the writer is evidently just a 
little behind the times: 

“It has become very evident that the time has 
not yet arrived, when the agricultural commu- 
nity—to whom economic entomology is of the 
most importance—will sustain a work devoted 
exclusively to that subject. 

“The devastations of injurious insects will, no 
doubt, continue to increase as long as the farmer, 
gardener and orchardist, remain ignorant of the 
habits of these insects, and until they learn how 
to distinguish their friends from their enemies. 
They will, doubtless, awake from their apathy 
when they find that the ‘Hessian Fly,’ the 
‘Wheat Midge’ and the ‘Chinch bug,’ have des- 
troyed the crops of grain; the ‘Potato-bug,’ the 
crop of potatoes; the ‘Curculio,’ the ‘ Plum- 
gouger,’ the ‘Codling Moth,’ the ‘Bark-louse,’ 
and the various kinds of ‘Borers,’ the crop of 
fruit—and then, perhaps, they will — when too 
late—seek for practical knowledge, how to des- 
troy their insect enemies and how to encourage 
and foster their insect friends.” 

It does seem strange that, while due support 
appears to be given to newspapers on almost 
every conceivable subject, and devoted to the 
interests of every shade of politics; yet, that 
one should fail, whose sole object was, to benefit 
the community at large, and particularly to 
teach the farmer and gardener how to protect 
their produce from the myriads of insects that, 
from time to time, attack every green thing.— 
Had the Practical Entomologist been filled with 
sentimental lovestories and sensational novelets, 
we should no doubt have been told that its cir- 
culation was numbered by thousands, and have 
met with it at every “news-depot,” and had it 
thrust before us in every railway car; but, since 
its object is to show the most numerous and 
important portion of the community how tosave 
themselves and the country millions of dollars 
every year, and hence to cheapen the necessa 
ries of life for everybody—we find that it meets 
with but little encouragement, and that those 
who ought to be most interested with it, are the 
very ones to trouble their heads the least about it. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
STIRRING THE SOIL. 

Now that the subject of “Thorough Cultiva- 
tion” is being agitated, let us thoroughly an- 
alyze the point. Everybody knows that saw- 
dust is a non-conductor of heat, A lump of 
ice will keep all day in a hot August sun, if 
covered two or three inches with saw-dust.— 
How is this? Why, very plainly, because heat, 
hike a railway train or an old wagon, must 
have a good road to travel upon, else the speed 
isslow. Now, the roughness and disconnection 
of the particles of the saw-dust, render it a most 
perfect non conductor of heat; hence saw-dust 
is a good mulch, by keeping the soil underneath 
cool, it is consequently moist, for the reason 
that evaporation proceeds slowly. 
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We cannot very well mulch our corn-fields 
with saw-dust—but we can make saw-dust, to 
all intents and purposes, out of the soil, that 
will make just as good a mulch upon the very 
same principle. Tow? Why, stir the soil; break 
it up into very fine pieces after every rain (as 
soon as it is dry enough to work)—and the dryer 
tl.e weather, the finer and deeper we must 
pound our mulch—because if the particles are 
not pretty fine, the air spaces between the par- 
ticles will be large, consequently less in num- 
ber, and the heat will have the fewer steps to 
jump, and will get through all the quicker. | 
believe that, with continuous and thorough cul- 
tivation during, our annual drouths, we may 
become comparatively independent of dry wea- 
ther. But, let the soil remain after a bard rain 
without stirring ; if it then should set in dry, 
the result is this: The soil, being run together 
by the rain, forms a good conductor for the heat; 
the harder the soil, the better the conductor it 
is—bence, as the heat goes down, the evapora- 
tion takes out the moisture. 

Think of the surface of the soil being up to 
136°, Fahrenheit (as it is here to-day, Aug. 25); 
with good conducting condition, how long will 
it take to dry twelve inches deep? Not long, 
surely. Weare inasevere drouth at this time, 
and on examination where the soil was not 
well cultivated, it is hard to find moist soils at 
six or eight inches—but, where the soil is well 
stirred, from two to two-and-a-half inches, is 
found good growing moisture. ‘The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” Let everybody 
try it. W. H. R., Springfield, Mo. 

Remarxs—tThe principle laid down here, is 
correct. Here, as in every other operation, 
judgment is required, because both mulching 
and cultivation may be carried to excess, and 
they may be confounded as being synonyms. 
In the corn-field the plow can be put in doo 
deeply, among the growing corn, and the injury 
inflicted on the roots be equally, or more, fatal 
to the crop than the drouth. The uniform stir- 


ring of the soil is a point of vast importance, 
but the thorough, deep preparation of the soil, 
is best performed before the crop is put into the 
soil at all. 





Eight Hours for Farmers. 

A farmer of Germantown, Ohio, in discussing 
about the eight-hour rule for a day’s work, says 
in the Rural New Yorker : 

Commence the day, say at 7 o’clock a. m., and 
the horses are to be fed, curried and geared ; this 
will consume at least one hour, and leaves three 
hours for field work during the first half of the 
day. Ateleven o’clock stop for two hours, then 
resume at one o’clock, and quit again at five 
o’clock. This would appear to give seven hours 
for field work, but it really would not do so, as 
the work in the field would require to be stopped 
about fifteen minutes before eleven to give time 
to reach the stables and feed ere eleven; and 
starting from the stables at one would consume 
fifleen minutes more; again in the afternoon 
quit field work at half-past four, to admit of 
getting the horses rubbed down, fed, and chores 
done by five o’clock. Thus one hour more is 
taken from the number, and only six hours of 
field work are performed. Now, under this 
system of work, how would the farmer stand at 
the end of the year? Why, sir, I venture to say 
he would not make one cent, after paying ex- 
penses—at least, not one-half the farmers would 
pay their taxes. 


The prettiest way is for each family on the 
farm to do its own work, and not have too much 
to perform. Small farms and self-work increase 
the comfort of living and greatly enlarge the 
number of the middle class. Still, as long as 
men are to be hired the struggle will be to “add 
house to house, and field to field,” and incur 
the annoyance of servile labor. 

To the above Germantown correspondent the 
New Yorker replies at length, and among other 
things says: 

We do not see the difficulties in the way of 
the solution of this question, which our corres- 
pondent seems to see. He assumes that if the 
eight or ten-hour system is adopted, laborers will 
not work more than eight or ten hours per day. 
This assumption is not correct. Men should be 
paid according to the amount and quality of 
their labor. If a legal day’s work is ten hours, 
let the price of a day’s labor correspond there- 
with. If the laborer chooses to work more than 
ten hours—as most men will, and as the farmer 
and laborer may agree that he shall during the 
busy season—let him be paid pro-rata for each 
extra hour’s work. Ifa field handis paid more 
than his labor is worth, ifapplied to the groom- 
ing of horses and doing chores, let other men 
be employed to do the latter work and paid ac- 
cording to the value of this work. We know 
that there are plenty of people who will say this 
is impracticable; but we know better. It proves 
practicable in other departments of industry 
where aday’s labor is defined; why not on a 
farm? The rate of wages per hour in any bus- 
iness is governed by the skill of the workman 
and the quality of his work. A boy who can 
groom horses and do chores, need not be paid 
as much as the man who works in the harvest 


Vhe Dairy. 


THE JERSEY COWS. 

The Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 
derney, and Sark, with two or three smaller 
ones, lying some ten to thirty miles from the 
French coast, belong to the English crown. In 
the year 912, Charles the Simple, by treaty, re- 
signed the possession of the district called Nor 
mandy to Rollo, the bold Northman, who, with 
his wild fighters, had cut his way from the snow 
and rocks of Norway, to the richer fields and 
milder climate of France. He took possession 
then of these islands, which, with the other 
domain of William the Conquerer, came to be 
part of the English dominions, in the year 1066. 
These beautiful little islands are all that now 
remain to England of the old duchy of Nor- 
mandy, about which the kings of England and 
France were once so perpetually at war. 

The French government has always turned a 
longing eye upon these islands, so contiguous to 
their coast, and so convenient as bases of oper- 
ations, should war come between England and 
France; and, in the year 1781, a descent was 
made by a French force of eight hundred men, 








which held the island of Jersey for a few days, 


when it was routed and driven away. 

Tradition says that these islands were once a 
part of the adjacent coast, and that the sea, in 
the ninth century, swept away the necks of land 
which once joined them to France. It is plain, 
to-day, that these little worlds are possessed by 
a peculiar people, unlike the Anglo-Saxons in 
appearance, manners, language and institutions. 
They not only retain their old habits and ways 
of government, but the language of the courts 
and churches remains French, while that of the 
common people is the old Norman or Romance 
language. English is, however, generally under- 
stood, and is encroaching upon the old dialects. 
While retaining these traits and peculiarities, 
they have drifted away from the old religion, 
and know itno more. In 1851, of the fifty-seven 
places of worship in the island of Jersey, but two 





were Roman Catholic; the rest were: Church 





of England, 20; Methodists, 24; Independent, 
5; and some others, 

Lying away from the lines of travel, and cut 
off from much intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, these islands, through all these centuries, 
have gone along in their own small ways and 
have come to be among the most curious and 
interesting places possible to the students of 
human nature, and the lovers of beautiful cows. 

The island of Jersey, with which we now have 
to do, is about twelve miles Jong and six broad, 
and contains some forty thousand acres. The 
northern coast is a rocky bluff, rising from the 
sea three or four hundred feet; thence the land 
slopes away tothe south. It is charmingly di- 
versified with hill and valley, and wood and fer- 
tile field; and all is divided up among some 
sixty thousand people, so that we see to every 
acre there exists one and a half inhabitants — 
The largest estate in the island is but seventy- 
four acres, and the great majority contain from 
one to fifteen acres each. Upon these little farms 
families are born, and live and work, and thrive, 
with at least the average of happiness and misery, 
so far as outsiders can judge. 

The equal inheritance of lands, which has 


brought about this curious subdivision, is due 


to the old custom of the Northmen, who did not 
recognize the rights of primogeniture. Nor has 
the feudal system prevailed there ; so far as we 
know, tbe inhabitants have held their lands as 
freeholders, not as tenants of the Duke; and 
death has divided the estates equally among all 
the children, until they have become what they 
now are. 

St. Helier is the largest town, and contains, in 
and near it, nigh one-half the population of the 
island. Both itand St. Aubin are now consider- 
ably frequented by that large body of English 
people who live on half-pay and the pleasing 
recollections of the past, rather than the flatter- 
inghopesofacomingtime. They makea society 
which, of itself, is a curious study, one which 
the native population does not greatly concern 
itself with, except so far as to supply its wants, 
and receive pay therefor. 

The climate is damp and cool most of the 
year, the thermometer ranging from seventy-six 
degrees to twenty-four degrees. But it is one 
which Mr. Inglis, who spent time there and 
wrote upon the subject, believes to be eminently 
favorable to persons liable to pulmonary troubles. 
Here they can be well fed and well housed at 
reasonable rates, which is rare in foreign lands ; 
and, if they go before it is too late, may have 
good hopes of a fair measure of health. 

But it is certain that the native race ie not 
handsome. The men are not large, nor are they 
visaged like the gods; and it is asserted that, 
on the whole island, is not to be found one “fair 
ladye”’ whose face and form are in the likeness 
of a Venus Victrix. That this is due toclimatic 
influence is hardly to be supposed; rather to 
these facts: That the race here failed to inherit, 
at the start, the divine attributes of beauty ; that 
shut off from all intermixture with other and 
more beautiful races, they have but perpetuated 
and intensified their own peculiarities ; that now, 
for centuries, they have intermarried, so tha 
the whole population, almost, is united by tie» 
of blood; that life has been monotonous and 
unvaried ; that they sleep little and eat poorly ; 
and we have reasons enough to show why the 
race should not have increased in beauty. 

Travelers mention, as one of the peculiarities 
of the people, that they seem to be awake and 
moving at all hours of the night, and that no 
day is long enough for their unending industry. 
This must, of course, tell upon their physique, 
and must sap the sources of physical beauty.— 
But if not beautiful, the people are thus most 
painstaking and frugal. There is not a beggar 
on the island, of Jersey blood, and hardly a 
criminal; and the whole people seem ready to 
suffer any extremity rather than sacrifice that 
pride of independence which they have inherited 
from their remote ancestors. On these small 
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farms they live, and work, and thrive. The 
orchards of Jersey are famous, and their cider 
is a great article of export. They produce, also, 
for sale, great crops of wheat, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, and butter and cows, of which we shall 
have moretosay. Vraic, or sea-weed, is greatly 
prized, is a main means of manure, and is used 
also as fuel. 

Every house has its garden, which blooms 
with myrtlesand hydrangeas, and in every house 
is to be found a most self-dependent and indus- 
trious household. The best they raise they sell, 
and their frugality 1s such that they need to buy 
but little. Cabbage soup is a staple and succu- 
lent torm of food; it costs little, it feeds much. 
So unwilling are these people to spend their hard- 
earned coin, that men have been known to feed 
away their best wheat to animals, rather than 
use their money to buy poorer. So careful and 
thorough is the cultivation, that a farm of eight 
and a half acres is known to have fed thirteen 
cows, six heifers, two horses, and eight pigs, 
and to have furnished other support for the 
family. The women are helpmeets, indeed, going 
to market themselves, as well as performing 
other work. It may be satisfactory to women 
wanting work to know that nearly ail the tailors 
outside the cities are women, men considering 
the profession of tailor unsuited tothem. While 
the farming is very productive, a small portion 
of the people are engaged in the oyster fisheries, 
and another portion in trade with Great Britain, 
and also with Newfoundland for fish. 


A few words about the civil polity of the island, 
and we shall come to the most interesting crea- 
ture of theisland. From the earliest times they 
seem to have practiced a sort of self-government, 
partaking of the nature of a democracy ; they 
do still. The States are composed of a bailiff 
(appointed by the Crown) as president, twelve 
jurats, twelve rectors, and twelve connetables.— 
These are convened by the bailiff whenever he 
sees cause. There area governor and lieutenant 
governor appointed by the Crown, and the gov- 
ernor appoints the twelve rectors, who combine 
civil with ecclesiastical duties. The judges and 
constables are elected by the rate-payers, and 
the character of the government is thus a limited 
democracy. The ordinary laws of England do 
not apply here. But careful travelers say that 
party spirit is rife, and the whole island is split 
by warring factions. Hence, they hold that 
the system of elective judges is as bad as any 
system can be, and that it must and does vitiate 
justice. Yet this people cling with tenacity to 
their inherited ways, and are jealous of all inter- 
ference and change. 

The Jersey cow is the gentlest, the richest, 
and, as many assert, the most beautiful of her 
kind. As tothe name: All over England and 
America she is often called the Alderney, which 
is incorrect, and seems to have grown out of this 
fact: The vessels which formerly traded to the 
Channel Islands, having touched at Alderney 
last, were reported in London as having arrived 
from that island, and the cows on board, though 
really from Jersey, were thus called Alderneys. 
The truth is, that the real Alderney cow is not 
at all equal to the Jersey for beauty; and that 
of the island of Guernsey is larger and coarser 
in form, though valuable as to quality. 

Next to vraic, the blessing held in most esteem 
by the Jerseyman is his cow. He may starve 
himself, he may starve his wife, he may pinch 
his child, but never hiscow. Food put into her 
comes back as golden butter; care given to her 
results in beauty, and thus becomes gold; but 
not 80 with wife orchild. Noone will begrudge 
the care given to the milk-giving cow; but it 
will yet be seen that the crime of this nineteenth 
century is the persistent neglect of the human 
creature, which results in weakness and misery, 
and, finally, in degradation of the race. 

In 1868, it was found that there were on this 
island six thousand four hundred and twenty 
cows, heifers and calves of all ages. But it is 
asserted by judges who have recently visited the 


island, that the stock is not to-day up to the old 
standard; indeed, that better specimens exist 
now in this country than are to be found in the 
island of Jersey, and that many herds in England 
are greatly superior to any herds in Jersey. It 
is not difficult to understand this, when we re- 
member that the love for these beautiful cows 
has been greatly stimulated in England for the 
last sixty years, until it has become, with some 
wealthy men, a sort of mania, so that they have 
been ready to pay large sums for the finest stock, 
and thus have tempted the farmers of the island 
to sell away their best animals. Toa certain 
extent, what is true of England is also true of 
America; and the price of a fine cow, which 
once was but £10 in Jersey, has now advanced 
to £40 or £50. Itis clear that the small farmers, 
to whom wealth is never possible, cannot resist 
such persuasions. Present pleasure is stronger 
than future gain; or, as some would put it, “‘a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” or, 
“after us the deluge.” But this policy is short- 
sighted, and it might be a wise act in the insular 
legislature to place restrictions upon the export 
of cows for a few years tocome. In 1789, that 
legislature made it a grave oflence, subject to 
fine and forfeiture, to import cows or bulls which, 
by mingling with theirs, should degrade the 
quality. We see the result in this most high- 
bred, delicate, yet hardy animal, whose butter- 
giving qualities have given her world-wide re- 
nown, whose gentleness makes her the pet of the 
household. 

The perfect Jersey cow is thus described by 
Mr. Swain, one who has made herastudy through 
twenty-five years: 

I consider the cows on the island of Jersey, Norman 
mixed with another distinct breed, the main charac- 
teristics of each being yet plainly visible, although 
growing less so yearly. The Norman or Guernsey 
cow is larger, has buff nose, white star in the forehead ; 
weak, shelly horn, yellow or waxy near the head, in- 
cline downward with double curve; hair of but one 
kind, does not change color; very yellow skin, even to 
the end of their tails, where there is an accumulation 
of coloring matter, which a Guernseyman calls a lump 
of butter; the long hair of the tail starts higher up, 
and the horn, when taken off, is compacted, smooth on 
the inside ; color, yellowish-brown and white. 

The best or highest type of the other breed on the 
island of Jersey has black tongue, black nose, mealy 
muzzle; black, pointed, firm horn—inside, when taken 
off, shows deep flutings—standing high, with single 
curve, forming nearly a semi-circle; color of skin, 
udder and inside of ears, olive-brown, black streak in 
the ear; tails terminate in a small tuft of long hair, 
skin of tails, near the end, scaly, without an accumu- 
lation of coloring matter; color of hair of females, 
chocolate or mink color, no white spots; calves, when 
young, have fine, soft hair, of one color, but when at 
from four to eight months old a larger, coarser hair 
projects through the first hair, frequently of different 
color, and tipped with white or brown. The males are 
generally darker, some nearly black; these animals I 
have, for convenience, called wild Jerseys. Jersey 
cows were, and, I think, now are, of all grades, from 
the two extremes I have tried to describe. 

This writer is one who has made the peculiar- 
ities of the Jersey cow a specialty, and has ar- 
rived atthe above conclusions; which, however, 
it is but fair to say, other breeders do not fully 
agree with. But for whatever reason, whether 
from a native wild stock on that island or not, 
it is quite certain that we find here a breed dis- 
tinct from those of Guernsey or of the adjoining 
shores of Normandy or Brittany. The president 
of one of the Berkshire societies, himsel{ a careful 
breeder, says that while the dark colors and 
black tongues are now most liked, as indicating 
more hardness of constitution, for himself he 
thinks those of one color as hardy as another. 

To those who have had an opportunity of 
studying the Guernsey cow, in comparison with 
the dark Jerseys, it is clear there isa marked 
difference, enough to characterize them as a 
distinct sub-variety ; and, although they are 
much mixed now, it is not to be doubted that 
they still exist so pure as to transmit and per- 

tuate their peculiarities of color and form. It 
is believed that the dark Jersey will never pro- 





duce light-red calves, while the light-reds and 





yellows of the Guernsey will never, if unmixed, 
produce the dark-browns or mink colors. 

To those who are believers in the doctrine of 
the unity of races, who therefore believe that all 
varieties of the cow have ed from one 
original stock, it may be interesting to know 
that there exists now in Mr. Swain’s herd an 
animal which is a cross, perhaps one-quarter, 
of the American bison Suh our common cow ; 
that this cow has peculiarities like the dark 
Jersey—such as the long hair coming through 
the short, the single-curved horns, and the dark- 
yellow color of the skin, showing in the ears and 
on theudders. A further crose, now in progress, 
may serve to illustrate the doctrine more clearly. 

Professor Low, of Edinburgh, who bas studied 
and written about the varieties of English cattle, 
believes that the breeds existing on these islands 
are essentially the same, though varying in dif- 
ferent herds. An examination of Mr, Dinsmore’s 
large herd (one hundred in all), a large part of 
which is imported, shows cows from the island 
of Jersey varying greatly in form and color.— 
He has the black tongue and mealy muzzle, he 
has the dark colors; he has, also, the white 
nose, and the light-yellows and reds, which are 
said to be distinctive of the Guernsey. It is, 
however, true that, in form the Jersey cows are 
lighter and more deer-likethan those of the island 
of Guernsey. I find in Professor Low’s book,* 
a suggestion which may help us. It is, that 
some of the darker varieties on the island closely 
resemble the Norwegian cattle of to-day. Is it 
not possible, therefore, that these old sea rovers, 
in their many expeditions, have taken their 
cattle to these islands, where their natural hardi- 
ness and vigor have impressed themselves upon 
the stock even to the present day? We have 
here a possible solution of Mr. Swain’s theory, 
as toa breed of wild Jerseys, marked by the 
dark colors, black tongue, etc. 

The Jersey cow, as we have her, is of medium 
size or small, with a small, compact head, a soft 
eye, slender limbs, and of a delicate color—red, 
brown, or squirrel-gray—the under parts running 
intoa tawny white orbuff. The favorite color is, 
perhaps, gray. The first impression, to those 
who are not used to them is, that their colors 
seem weak and faded; lacking, as they do, the 

sitiveness of our more common stocks; but 

aidly any one who has an eye for a pretty 
animal can resist the charm of the Jersey cow. 

As to this animal in America, where she has 
rapidly grown in favor. An effort has been 
made by a gentleman interested in the matter, 
to collect statistics as to the stock owned here, 
and up to the spring of 1869, it stands thus : 

Massachusetts, 293; New York, 202; New Jersey, 
164; Pennsylvania, 111; Maryland, 104; Connecticut, 
60; Rhode Island, 45; Ohio, 35; Kentucky, 22; Mis- 
souri, 15; Canada, 10; Long Island, 6; Vermont, 5; 
Maine, 3. Total, 1,075. 

It is estimated that this will be swelled to some 
two to three thousand, as the number in Canada 
is known to be much greater than thus reported. 

{Conclusion next week. ] 


Answers to Gorrespondents. 


Frienp Cotman: You spoke in a late number of the 
“Rural” of Caloric engines. Please tell us something 
about them, or refer us to some source of information. 
Also, who can tell us the cost of a wind-mill of a ca- 
pacity sufficient for cutting and grinding feed, &c.? 
J.@.I, 
Answer—David Nicholson, St. Louis, introduced 
the first Caloric engine, and can tell about its working; 
and G. H. Timmerman, St. Louis, about wind-mills. 











N. W. P., Lagrange.—The variety sent is believed 


‘to be Oporto; the leaf would settle the matter. 


Will furnish particulars in a future issue. 





From Jasper Co., Mo.—Mr. Colman: We had some 
very hot weather here the latter part of August; for 
the last ten days we have had very fine, pleasant nights 
and beautiful weather. Crops of all kinds are fair. 
Weare in the midst of peace and plenty, and farmers 
busily engaged sowing wheat. Health of this county 
is good. C. W., Carthage, Sept. 11. 
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HORTICUL 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
“Notes on Raspberries.” 

In the September number of Tilion’s Journal 
of Horticulture is an article with the above 
heading, in which the writer would either seem 
to deceive the public or exhibit a sublime degree 
of igaorance: he goes into raptures over such 
raspberries as Vice-President French, Hornet, 
Col. Wilder, Souchetii, Semper Fidelis, Kne- 
vetts’ Giant and Franconia. The writer says: 
“Tf we had room for but one, it should be 
Knevetts’ Giant. ” Now, this is all well enough 
for one man to state iis preference; but not when 
an article appears as an editorial, in a journal 
that claims an enormous circulation in the 
West, recommending varieties of raspberries that 
are an entire loss of time and money, to those 
who follow the advice of the writer and plant 
the varieties henames. He is undoubtedly one 
of those gentlemen with “educated taste,” toned 
down by clam soup, and speaks, it seems, by 
common consent, for all the finely-graded Puri- 
tan palates about the “Hub.” ‘Thatis all well 
enough for Hubdom; but such writers area 
curse to small fruit growers everywhere else. 
The inexperienced read these laudations of these 
tender, suckering, unproductive kinds; and, 
coming to them from their Journal of Horticul- 
ture, they buy and plant; then coax their plants 
for a few years for one smile of plenty—but nota 
smile; get mad; root them up, and plant the 
Caps. The writer says of these: “‘The Black 
Cap varieties, although their flavor 1s relished 
by many, are, on the whole, of little value, ex- 
cept to those who cannot, or will not, take the 
trouble to protect in winter.” The ignorance 
of the writer, or, duplicity, in this last sentence, 
should fully lift the veil from the whole labored 
article. A man who will thus condemn the 
Black Caps, should have the confidence of no 
class of citizens ; yet, those who read little—if 
that little be the “Journal’”—may be easily 
deceived. 

There is not a variety the writer has named, 
that will succeed anywhere in four-fifths of the 
territory of the United States. There is scarce- 
ly a seedling of any foreign kind that is of any 
value. The Naomi is a seedling of Franconia; 
its only preference over the parent is, that in 
most seasons it is hardy enough to kill but half 
way down the cane, and we.get acrop of fruit: 
yet it sells for less money per gallon than the 
Red, Yellow or Black Caps. Ozark. 


ee 


First Frost.—Slight frosts are reported as 
having been noticed in several parts of Ohio, on 
the morning of the first of September. The 
weather was quite cool last week.— Ohio Farmer. 





The Late Floral and Horticultural 
xhibition. 


_-Our citizens have lately been favored with an 
opportunity to behold the rarest and choicest 
plants of our leading professional florists, and 
the products of the orchards, graperies and vine. 
yards, of amateurs and horticulturists. They 
were all brought together under the spacious 


—» |roof of the Skating Rink, and grouped with 


rare taste and skill. Those who were so fortu- 
nate as to view the favors of bountiful Nature, 
given to those who have the judgment to ap- 
preciate, and the skill to call them forth, will 
not soon forget the occasion of which we write. 
Those who did not see this magnificent display, 
can never know, from any description we have 
read or that we are able to write, all they have 
missed, and which can never be seen again 
under such favorable circumstances. Not that 
we may not some time have anotier exhibition 
of flowers (next spring, perhaps,) but it will 
then be of a different character — it will doubt- 
less be choice, but will consist more of flowers, 
and the fruits (excepting cherries and berries) 
will be absent. 

Wethink we now understand, somewhat, the 
hesitancy of our professional florists in taking 
hold of this exhibition. To them it was a week 
of constant work and sleepless anxiety. They 
had to expose their special pets—the labor of 
years—to accident and loss; they had actual 
expenses also, and nothing very tangible that 
these would be paid if the enterprise proved a 
failure. They hada much better prospect of 
defeat than success, because the whole was but 
an experiment, 

Tt is a question yet unsettled, whether a suffi- 
cient number of our people have the innate 
taste to appreciate an exhibition so purely esthe- 
tic as the one of which we speak, to insure finan- 
cial success. St. Louis claims, in many res- 
pects, to excel Cincinnati and Chicago. Does she 
in the love of the beautiful? We are compel- 
led to answer, No, taking the receipts as an index. 
There ought to have been a surplus of $1000 at 
least. We know that there are many families 
here and in this vicinity, who are ardent devo- 
tees at the shrine of Flora and Pomona; who 
not only admire a rare and exquisite flower, 
but also have the skill to grow it, or the judg- 
ment to employ some one that knows how to 
grow it. 

We are very glad not to be obliged to chron- 
icle an actual loss of money to those who have 
80 actively pushed this matter to as much of a 
success as it has really proved to be, barely 
paying expenses.* 

It is with the greatest of pleasure, also, that 
we can conscientiously record this other fact, 
viz., that the vistors did not injure the flowers 
and plants by indiscriminate handling, and also 
that they had the moral courage to overcome 
the desire to pluck the choice fruits and grapes 
which were so temptingly displayed before 
their eyes. 

The several florists well deserve a special 
mention, even to name and address, but it 





* There will be an actual small loss—just how 
much, cannot be ascertained at present, because all 
the bills are not yet audited. 





might seem invidious to do so here; we must 
necessarily mention some name first, and that 
might be construed as favoring the man that 
bore it. All have done excellently well; we 
think they did the very best they could—every 
one of them; why, then, enumerate or give 
names? The public, who were there, saw the 
card of each respective contributor attached to 
his group or groups; we believe they made a 
note of the facts —those who were not there 
would hardly appreciate any remarks of ours, 
as to location of groups of plants or flowers. 
Least of all, shall we attempt to describe or name 
the plants—each florist can do that more accu- 
rately and satisfactorily than we. This fact 
must, however, be borne in mind: Several of 
our leading florists could, and would, have con- 
tributed much larger displays, had there been 
room to receive their contributions. Take this, 
in connection with the fact that the Rink is 
240 feet long and 45 broad, on the floor (we write 
from memory), and our readers will get some 
idea of the “feast of fat things” provided for 
the eyes of the visitors, Ten of our florists were 
contributors, including Henry Shaw, Esq. (whom 
we mention because he is not a professional), 
who sent in from his extensive green-houses, 
the centre groupof plants near the music stand 
—mostly tropics and exotics—and who deserves 
well of the public for this favor. 

Upon the whole, then, this has been a labor 
of love. It is well for every community if 
there be found in their midst many an enthusi- 
astic lover of flowers; such a love is pure and 
elevating. All such should be encouraged, es- 
pecially the professional florist. We hope this 
exhibition has had the effect to cause many a 
one to form the resolution that he will possess 
at least some floral pets, and will study, if need 
be, to take good care of them. 


—___—__—___>-0 
Cultivate Your Apple Trees. 

A correspondent in Montgomery county, Pa., 
informs us that he can succeed with his apple 
orchard in obtaining a crop as wellas any other 
field product upon his farm. He commences his 
orchard by selecting his trees himself in the 
nursery, as a farmer selects his seed before sow- 
ing; helps to take them up, as a farmer secures 
his seed; hauls them home late in the afternoon 
or evening; puts them in where they are to be 
planted until next day ; has the ground prepared 
beforehand and the holes dug; removes and sets 
the trees as he needs them in the most careful 
manner, applying two buckets of water to each 
tree—one when the hole is half filled up, the 
other when entirely filled, leaving the ground 
around the tree bowl-like. Stakes firmly ; 
mulches; waters occasionally; keeps all cattle 
and hogs out ; and when the trees are a few years 
planted, twice a year, spring and fall, scrapes 
the trunk, scrubs it severely with cow-urine 
gathered in a tank from the stable, using about 
half a bucket to each tree, and gives them a 
thorough examination to ferret out any worms, 
&c. He says it is not nearly as much labor as 
any other crop on the ‘arm, while it is just as 
sure and more profitable. ' 

Farmers, do you heat that ?— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


~~ 
~-eo 





We have received from Mr. James Shields, some 
samples of an apple grown by B. F. Watkins in the 
Columbia bottom, eleven miles from St. Louis. The 
tree is nine feet seven inches in circumference ; top 
extends over 40 feet, and is 60 years old. The fruit 
much resembles the Jeneton. 
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A Horticultural School for Girls. 
BY EMMA MARWEDEL. 

The idea of a co-operative horticultural school 
is not only an outspring of the necessity of ex- 
tending women’s labor, it is, as the Baroness von 
Marenholtz says, ‘‘the Reform in Education 
necessary to introduce an education for work, or 
at least, work as a factor of education.” Pesta- 
lozzi, Fellenberg, Fourier, Lancaster, Owen, all 
these have declared instruction and work, men- 
tal and physical work, as indispensable to edu- 
cation. ‘he wish to introduce this idea into 
their model institutions, in which agriculture, 
horticulture, different trades, and physical exer- 
cises have united with instruction, has not been 
appreciated highly enough, nor introduced ex- 
tensively enough. Rut perhaps there is a reason 
for this, which was not taken into account before 
Froebel. 

In these institutions, physical and mechanical 
labor alternate with instruction, but it is not the 
means of instruction as Froebel conceives it. A 
great deal of the time of the pupils is taken up 
in acquiring this mechanical skill, and those 
pupils who wish to pursue a scientific career have 
not been able to prepare themselves sufficiently 
for this vocation. 

Therefore, labor schools have hitherto only 
served as charity schools, or as institutions for 
redeeming juvenile delinquents, and hardly ever 
as additions to colleges and high schools. 

There are two conditions to be fulfilled, if work 
as a means of instruction is to be applied to all 
classes of society. The firstis: To remodel work, 
so that it may serve as well for intellectual as 
for physical exercise—that is, serve in part as 
instruction, and for sound mental as well as 
physical gymnastics. The other condition. is, 
that limbs and organs shall not only become 
universally developed in earliest childhood, but 
that mechanical skill shall likewise already be 
attained in the early part of life, and not attained 
merely by making the child work mechanically, 
but with his mental faculties likewise, as at no 
time is it more pernicious to separate bodily from 
mental exercises. 

Childhood is the time when the growth of the 
soul depends upon the development of the organs 
themselves. 

This problem Froebel has solved in his Kin- 
dergarten method; for his play and gymnastic 
exercises develop all powers and organs in a 
natural way, which leads the young child to full 
invention. 

Work, play and instruction (self-instruction) 
are blended into one, as a preparation for all the 
requirements of future life, be it for artistic, for 
industrial, or for intellectual culture. 

In connection with schools for more abstract 
studies, he advocates ‘School Gardens,” where 
the Kindergarten system is to be continued and 
brought to a higher grade of perfection ; and 
following this, still connected with high schools, 
“Youth Gardens,” furnishing for young men 
and women facilities for agricultural and horti- 
cultural pursuits, as well as for all sorts of do- 
mestic work and for trades. 

The experience in Germany, that scholars 
daily instructed but four hours in the gymnasia 
make more progress than others ia six hours, 
has not only changed the school time, but we 
hope will change also the school system. 

The school system from today must follow 
the general development—it must lose the one- 
sided character of abstract knowledge—it must 
instruct by practical objects, and 

“ Through work to work” 
morally, intellectually, practically, and, as much 
as a in the open air, 
t is finally to educate the body to strength, 
and to give fen ene development. 

Geology, botany, chemistry, natural history, 
entomology, the physical laws, their relation to 
surrounding nature, so interesting to the ever- 
listenin youthful mind, are to be taught, as the 
Greek philosophers were, in woods and fields by 
practical work. 





But there is one other aim, no less important 
ontwosides. Thatis, to found such institutions 
on the principle of co-operation of work, and 
by the labor of the pupils to make them self- 
supporting. 

he relations between labor and capital, being 
now the most serious and important question of 
our time, are no less demoralizing than unjust. 

Co-operation in labor, and equalization in work 
and profit, seem to be the only help. 

Co-operation signifies “acting together by 
principles.” 

Our life in family, in marriage, in state, is 
nothing but co-operation. 

Co-operation, in its true meaning, demands the 
most republican, the most ideal self-denial. 

How far our life in family and in marriage is 
from this ideal, is too painfully manifest in all 
the endless battles for justice, and in the little- 
ness Of our social life. 

If there had been a true understanding of co- 
operation in family lifeand marriage, why should 
we have such books upon books, speeches upon 
speeches, arguments upon arguments about 
“Women’s rights,” Children’s rights, Church 
rights, State rights, Soldiers and Servants rights. 
There is not a class this day which is not asking 
for its separate rights. 

Separatism is the cancer in our social develop- 
ment, poisoning our healthiest soul and body. 
Neither our houses, nor our churches, nor our 
schools, nor our history, are able to protect us, 
nor to guide us by examples. 

‘Rochdale failure!” is the desperate outcry 
of all our social economists and philanthropists. 

But not a failure in business—oh no, a failure 
only in the moral and social spirit in which it 
originated. 

Therefore, we want institutions in form of 
schools, business places, acting together by prin- 
ciples which can educate our youth for co-oper- 
ation. [See “Why we Want Industrial Schools 
for Girls; discussed from the view of social 
economy, and how can they be founded,” by E, 
Marwedel; published by Hermann Gruning, 
Hamburg. | 

And because we want them in large quantities 
they must be self-supporting. 

These things, not chimerical and fanciful, 
might be attained, and would naturally grow 
out of the introduction of the Froebel method 
into the public school system, by which now, at 
enormous expense, children are not educated 
nor fitted for active life, a fitness they have to 
acquire out of school and by themselves, or not 
at all! 

From this stand-point has been prepared a 
plan of a co-operative horticultural school, as 
follows: 

GENERAL PLAN OF A CO OPERATIVE HORTICULTU- 
RAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

On account of the necessity : 

1. Of enlarging the field of labor for women. 

2. Of providing women with occupations more 
conducive to their health. 

3. Of making efforts to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing of cities or manufacturing towns. 

4. Of educating by moral and social influence 
to co-operation, that is, ‘working together by 
principles.” 

5. Of educating capable housewives for the 
farmers, who are the kernel of the American 
people, the project is entertained of establishing 

CO-OPERATIVE HORTICULTURAL SCHOOLS FOR 

GIRLS, 

In order to accomplish this purpose, there are 
needed : 

1. Pupils. 

2. The necessary capital. 

Pupils may be obtained most readily, by 
means of the personal influence of all those in- 
terested in the subject, and through the daily 
press. 

The success of this undertaking will be ac- 
complished with most certainty by beginning 
upon asmall scale, with a limited money capital, 
and at the same time by carefully and judiciously 





making use of all the labor capital at command. 

To this end, the institution should organize 
within itself a well-ordered business by means 
ot the practical labor of the pupils, who should 
be employed in profitable occupations—such as 
cultivating delicate vegetables, fruit, berries and 
flowers ; collecting seeds, making pickles, and 
preserving fruit; arranging bouquets and wreaths, 
and perhaps in preparing and arranging hang- 
ing vases and flower baskets. There can also be 
united to these the raising of bees and silk- 
worms, and many other trades. 

In case from eight to twelve pupils shall be 
entered, and the necessary capital guaranteed, 
the following are the chief requisites: 

1, A suitable dwelling-house, containing about 
twelve or thirteen rooms, with a barn; from 
thirty to ay acres of land, and a green-house. 
But it would be necessary to select a place, which 
afterwards upon certain conditions might be 
enlarged by rent or purchase as the Rauhe House 
in Hamburg. 

2. A matron, who will superintend the moral 
management as well as the business part of the 
institution, and who is capable of ordering a com- 
fortable and cieerful family life. 

3. A thoroughly well qualified and intelligent 
gardener, 

4. A gardener’s assistant who can also render 
service in the rougher work of house and kitchen. 

5. A female domestic. 

6. During the winter months, well-qualified 
teachers for theoretical branches of instruction, 
namely : 

a. Botany and Entomology. 

b. Agricultural Economy and Chemistry. 

c. Practical Drawing. 

d. Chorus-singing, and some foreign language. 

7. The necessary household furniture, utensils 
and implements. 

As the pupils are to be admitted free, and as 
a course of from two to three years is essential 
before a diploma can be awarded for a complete 
knowledge of gardening, both theoretical and 
oe oes the following regulations should be 

istinctly agreed upon: 

1. The pupils are to receive practical instruc- 
tion in summer; and in winter both practical 
and theoretical. 

2. The pupils are to have their board and 
washing free. 

3. As soon as the institution becomes self- 
supporting, and owing to the industry of the 
pupils there is a surplus, as was the case in both 
the dressmaking house and army clothing factory 
in London, the pupils are each to receive such a 
praseaton of it as corresponds to the work they 

ave accomplished. 

4. All extra work is to be paid for. 

On the other hand, the pupils should bind 
themselves: 

1. Not to leave the institution before the end 
of the time agreed upon—unless in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, and with sufficient reason. A 
stipulated sum should be required from the pupil 
me forfeit in case of non-compliance with this 
rule. 

2. To work regularly during the required 
number of hours. 

3. To apply themselves to the work of the 
household, the preserving of fruit and all the 
small domestic duties which are not only im- 
portant to the present comfort and well-being of 
the family life, but which are also a means of 
education for the coming duties of housekeeping, 
and which bring the true life of the family into 
relation with the best culture. 

With this view it should be an especial object 
with the institution to make itself a model in 
these respects. 

It should make use of all the latest inventions, 
and in all that relates to the house and kitchen, 
prove itself to be a question of usefulness and 
comfort. 

Above all it shall show how much may be 
economized both in time and money. To this 
end it will be absolutely necessary to engage for 
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the first six months a housekeeper of superior 
qualifications, able to give the first instruction 
in housekeeping. After this period, her services 
may be dispensed with—as it should be a special 
point, to make the pupils independent and re- 
sponsible for their work in every department, 
even as far as book-keeping. 

It is to be hoped that the capital needed for 
this enterprise, may owe its existence to the en- 
lightened benevolence ofthe present time, which, 
while dispensing more and more with so-called 
“Charitable Institations,” substitutes the prin- 
ciple of “‘self-support,” and makes it an enter- 
prise of shares, 

England, the country of practical work, has 
been the first to reduce this principle to practice, 
and has succeeded beyond all expectation, in 
the ‘‘Dressmaking and Millinery House,” 18 
Clifford Street, and the “ Army Clothing Fac- 
tory,” Pimlico, London. 

The subscription for the proposed school is to 
be in shares of $1, that it may be within the 
reach of people of small means. Those so dis- 
posed and able can, of course, take any number 
of shares, and the Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse, 
has kindly consented to receive any moneys 
that may be subscribed.— Herald of Health. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
THE MELON SEASON 
Still continues with us. We received, to-day, 
.account sales of Alton Nutmeg Melons sold in 
Chicago, at $4 per crate of thirty melons—the 
melons being smaller late in the season. Last 
week we received $3 per dozen for choice ; and 
we have received as high as $4 per dozen. At 
the same time we see melons quoted at $5 per 
hundred in the same market. This shows that, 
although the Alton Nutmeg in common with 
other melons, and peaches and small fruits, is 
not as sweet this season as usual, owing to the 
peculiar season—yet it stands at the head of 
melons in the market. It has, even during this 
unfavorable season, when melons have gener- 
ally failed, produced with us an abundant crop, 
and paid double that of any other crop that we 
have grown. O. L. Barwer. 


conchae iene 
THE MULBERRY. 

This tree iscomparatively but little cultivated 
in this country. The Paper Mulberry, or Japan 
Mulberry (Papyrifera),so0 named from the bark 
of which a kind of paper can be made, makes a 
good shade tree, growing with a dense top and 
leaves, free from harboring any caterpillars or 
insects and breeding no vermin, and has a pretty 
mottled bark. There are several kinds of mul- 
berry trees. The Alba, or White mulberry, is a 
native of China. Its fruit is white, and rather 
sickly sweet, without flavor. The Nigra, or 
Black mulberry, isa tree of the largest size, and 
the fruit is of a blackish-red color, and from it 
a good wine is made in Europe. This variety 
is a native of Persia. It is very scarce in this 
part of the United States. The Rubra, or red 
mulberry, isa native of Virginia, Kentucky, 
&e., and is common in all our woods. It is one 
of the latest trees to blossom, and one of the 
earliest to ripen its fruit; which, when ripe, is 
of a cooling aperient nature, but quite of an op- 
posite quality when unripe, being then a strong 
astringent. 

The fact that the mulberry tree seldom pro- 
duces fruit until it lias arrived at a considerable 
age, has been much against its cultivation ; but 
itis now discovered, that by grafting it from the 
aged trees, or, to use a common phrase, putting 
an old head on young shoulders, it soon becomes 
fruitful. Itis benefitted by some pruning. The 
core of the fruit should not be swallowed, as it 
is apt to produce diarrhea. The tree should not 
stand in much shade. ‘The Morus multicaulis 
has the largest leaves. California seems to suit 
silk raising ; but ourclimate in the spring is too 
changeable and uncertain here for it. We have 
tried it.—( Ohio) Ruralist. 
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Vineyards of E. R. Mason. 

We had the pleasure, recently, of visiting our 
friend E. R. Mason, of Webster Groves, St. Louis 
county, Mo. He resides about ten miles from 
St. Louis, on the Pacific railroad, near Webster 
Station. His land is the most elevated in his 
neighborhood, and nearly as high as any in the 
county of St. Louis, rendering it well adapted to 
fruit culture. Ile has a costly and beautiful 
residence, and has been laying out lawns about 
his house in nearly every direction. Clumps of 
evergreen and deciduous trees have been plant- 
ed, and the place presents a pleasing appear- 
ance. We were pleased to see the taste Mr, 
Mason has exhibited in embellishing his grounds, 
which must soon become as beautiful and at- 
tractive as any in the vicinity of St. Louis. If 
more of our citizens of wealth would pay as 
much attention to the embellishment of their 
grounds as they do to furnishing their houses ; 
or, if they would build less costly houses, and 
spend the surplus in ornamenting their homes— 
the public and themselves would be greatly 
benefitted. 

Mrs. Mason is a passionate lover of flowers, 
and the grounds were gorgeously decorated with 
them. But, our visit was not for the purpose 
of seeing and describing his grounds; it was to 
see his vineyards—and we confess we were 
abundantly rewarded for making the visit. We 
have, in our time, visited hundreds of vineyards, 
yet truth compels us to say, that such thorough 
culture, such systematic training, such heavy 
crops, such perfect fruit as we saw on his grounds 
—we have never before seen anywhere. We 
consider his vineyards models, and those wish- 
ing tosee model vineyards ; those wanting to see 
the best plan of training and cultivating the 
vine, that they may pattern after it—should go 
to Webster Groves. The vineyards speak for 
themselves in more appropriate language than 
we can use. 

Mr. M. plants his grapes about 8 feet apart 
each way, and trains them toa trellis, consisting 
of posts about 83 feet long, set 8 feet apart, and 
put in the ground 23 feet. A strip of inch pine 
an inch and a kalf wide is nailed to the posts 
about 18 inches above the surface of the ground, 
and a similar strip to the top of the posts, thus 
holding them securely in their places. Three 
lengths of wire are then stretched along the 
posts, equi-distant apart, and same distance from 
the strips. Iforizontal arms are run out four feet 
each way, on the lower strip, and the upright 
canes are then run up and attached to the wires 
and upward strip. Mr. M. strongly recommends 
the use of the wooden strips—the lower one be- 
ing better than wire to train the arms to, and 
the upper one retaining the posts in their pro- 
per position better, and are able to maintain a 
heavier load of grapes. We found all the posts 
in their proper places—on a perfect line—and 
the vines are trained with so much system that 
you can look the entire length of a row without 
seeing abranch out of place, and only the proper 
wood left for bearing purposes the'present and 
coming year. Mr. M. produces the heaviest 
crops of grapes to the acre, undoubtedly, that 


are produced in the State, and bas done so for 
several years past. Many have been the pre- 
dictions that he was ruining his vines by over- 
bearing ; that he would have a light crop next 
year, &c.—but the crops continue to increase 
instead of decrease. Mr. M. has great faith in 
the virtues of well decomposed manure, and ap- 
plies it yearly. ‘To its virtues is he indebted for 
the continued productiveness of his vines. 

We again repeat, to those who wish to see 
vineyards in their greatest perfection, visit those 
of E.R. Mason, of Webster Groves. 


WINE MAKING. 
When we penned the remarks upon the use 
of the Acetometer, we had no idea of how little 


was really understood in regard to the making 
of wine. 
We published the Acetometer drawings for 


the purpose of calling attention to. its vast, nay, 
imperative importance, if we aim at good wine ; 
but, the numerous questions proposed in com- 
munications, induces us to publish a 

TABLE ADAPTED TO OECHSLE’S MUST SCALE. 
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50 8.6 238 82 17.3 245 
51 8.8 83 i 

52 9.1 84 17.9 

53 9.3 85 18.2 246 
54 9.6 86 18.6 

55 9.8 239 87 18.9 

56 10.0 88 19.2 

57 10.2 89 19.6 

58 10.5 90 20.0 247 
59 10.8 91 20.4 

60 11.1 240 92 20.7 

61 11.5 93 21.1 

62 11.6 94 21.4 248 

3 11.8 95 21.8 

64 12.1 241 96 22.1 

65 12.4 97 22.4 

66 12.7 98 22.7 249 

7 12.9 99 23.0 

68 13.2 100 23.4 250 
69 13.5 242 101 23.7 

70 13.8 102 24.0 

71 14.1 103 24.3 

723 14.4 104 24.6 251 
is 14.7 243 105 24.9 

74 15.0 106 25.3 

75 15.3 107 25.7 252 
76 15.6 108 26.0 

77 15°9 109 26.3 

78 16.2 241 110 26.7 

“§ 16.5 lil 27.1 

80 16.7 112 27.4 253 
81 17.0 245 





We need hardly remark that the entire table 
requires very extensive correction to adapt it to 
American grapes, and we will take an early 
opportunity to adapt the scale to the facts of 
American varieties as shown in the actual va- 
rieties named. 








Tur AmERICAN EnromoLogist.—This welcome vis- 
itant to our table, makes its appearance in an entirely 
new dress. A beautifully lithographed frontispiece 
and elegant cover, add to its inherent attractions.— 
We hail the improvements in the style and material of 
this invaluable periodical, as an evidence that it is 
obtaining the publie support that it so well deserves. 
How a man can expect to cultivate the soil without 
becoming familiar with the insects that he meets on 
every hand—we cannot see. No two dollars will be 
better invested than in subscribing for the “Entom- 





ologist.” 
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Acknowledgments. 

The editors of the Rurat Worup have been honored 
by special invitations and complimentary tickets to 
many Agricultural and Horticultural Fairs. They 
appreciate the kindness, and hereby return hearty 
thanks to the Presidents and Secretaries, who haye 
so kindly remembered them. Whenever it is within 
possible reach, some one of the editors will attend the 
fairs yet to be held, and we hope one and all may be 
successful in giving a healthy stimulus to all enter- 
prises embraced in the ostensible objects for which 
agricultural and mechanical associations are instituted, 





An Oveksiant.—G@. C. Broadhead, Esq., some time 
ago favored us with a communication, which we in- 
tended should appear in the “Rural World.” It was 
one of the few papers taken to our dwelling for review 
and inadvertantly left until the subject which provoked 
ihe paper, and also the object included, had both passed 
hy, namely, the fair of Cass county, Missouri. We 
hope Mr. B. will pardon the oversight and continue to 
send us communications. We shall be glad to hear from 
him frequently. 





The office of the Northern Farmer has been remoy- 
ed to Janesville, Wis., where it will hereafter be is- 
sued. Mr. 0. F. Stafford, of that place, will be as- 
sociated in the business. 

ComPLIMENTARY.—Through the kindness of Wm. E. 
Hill, Esq., we are laid under obligations for compli- 
mentary tickets to the Chariton county fair, to be held 
at Keytesville Sept. 28th to Oct. 2d. 

It would give us great pleasure to attend, but doubt 
its possibility. 





Pike County AGricuLTURAL AND MecHANIcaL As- 
socraTion.—We are kindly presented with a proof of 
the Diploma of this truly go-ahead association.— 


Nothing pleases us better than to adorn our sanctum | # 


with such samples; they form the true index to the 
“spirit of the times.” 

When Alex. McLean can produce such specimens 
in St. Louis, why need we go to Philadelphia for our 
fine lithography. 





Tuanks—Dr. Clagett in the goodness ofhis gener- 
ous heart, presented us with some choice Seckel pears 
and fine bunches of Concord grapes. Taking these 
as a sample of what the Dr. is able to produce, we 
must consider him a skilful and successful horticul- 
turist. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB, 
Saturday, Sept. 18th, 1869. 

The Club met at the usual hour, Vice-President 
Hedges in the Chair. Minutes of last meeting read 
and approved. Mr. Votaw explained that he did not 
mean to be understood that he was in the habit of 
sowing wheat late in the fall for seed, but that he had 
sometimes done so, 

NOXIOUS WEEDS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Your committee to whom was referred the preamble 
and resolutions offered by Mr. Hedges, relative to 
noxious weeds, respectfully report that we have con- 
sidered the same, and recommend that they be amendeg 
to read as follows, and adopted: 

Wuereas, There is springing up very rapidly along 
the line of the several railroads as well as the county 
roads in St. Louis county, a variety of noxious and 
foul weeds, such as the common thistle, and in some 
piaces the Canada thistle, the Burdock, the Tory weed, 
or as sometimes called Beggar Ticks, White daisy, 
&e., &c.; and, 

Wuereas, Thesamecan now be very easily arrested 
by a concert of action of all parties interested ; there- 

ore, 








Reso.veD, That it should be the duty of the several 
railroad companies to have all such weeds cut down 
along the railroad tracks annually, or oftener if neces- 
sary, to prevent their seeding the adjacent lands. 

Resouvep, That it is the duty of every farmer, to 
himself and his neighbor, to destroy in like manner 
these foul weeds without delay, both in bis fields and 
on his roadsides. 

The amendment, by the committee, consists chiefly 
in striking out of the first resolution that part which 
relates to making it the duty of country road over- 
seers to cut down weeds in the roads. We believe 
that there is no propriety in requiring such work of 
road overseers. The farmers are most interested in 
the matter, and the only persons who are likely to 
attend to it thoroughly. 

We also recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

ResotveD, That this club memoralize the General 
Assembly of Missouri to enact a law imposing a penalty 
of $500 upon any person, company or corporation, 
that brings into this State with packages of goods, or 
otherwise, the seed of the Canada thistle and permits 
the same to grow; also a penalty of $75 upon any 
owner or owners, tenants or occupants of land, who 
permit the Canada thistle to grow upon land owned or 
occupied by them, or upon the roadside bordering upon 
the same. Also making it the duty of-railroad com- 
panies to cut down noxious weeds on the land owned 
or occupied by them along the railroad tracts, annually 
or as often as necessary to prevent them from seeding 
the adjacent lands. 

Resoivep, That the agricultural and horticultural 
organizations throughout the State be hereby solicited 
to join in such a memorial as is indicated in the fore- 
going resolution. 

Resotved, That the following named plants are 
especially noxious weeds which demand the attention 
of all farmers, and an effort for their control and ex- 
termination : 

Ist. Canada thistle (Cirsium arvense), a perennial 
plant, spreading by its roots and seeds ; the latter being 
provided with a pappus, or feathery appendage, by 
which it may be carried many miles by the wind. It 
is the worst of all weeds. As yet, but very sparingly 
introduced from Eastern States. 

2d. Horse nettle (Solanum Carolinense), perennial, 
spreading by roots and seeds, very thorny and almost 
as bad as the Canada thistle—a native. 

3d. White daisy (Leucanthemum vulgare), peren- 
nial, a great nuisance in pastures and meadows, spar- 
ingly introduced from Eastern States. 

4th. Broad-leafed dock, bitter dock (Rumex obtu- 
sifolia); and narrow-leafed dock, yellow dock, curled 
dock (Rumex crispus). These two varieties of dock 
are very abundant, and about equally noxious, inereas- 
ing rapidly by seeds. 

5th. Burdock (Lappa major). 

6th. Cockle bur (Xanthium strumarium), an annual, 
and only necessary to prevent going to seed to exter- 
minate it é 

7th. Thorny amaranth (Amaranthus spinosa), an 
nnual resembling Pig weed, but quite thorny. 
8th. Tall thistle (Cirsium altissimum) and Common 
thistle. Bull thistle (Cirsium lanceolatum). The Tall 
thistle is quite abundant, especially along the railroads 
in some places, and has been supposed by many to be 
the Canada thistle; the other is less abundant. Both 
are great nuisances, biennial, and the seeds like those 
of the Canada thistle, readily blown about by the wind. 
9th. White weed (Erigeron strigosum). What is 
known in Western meadows as White weed, belongs to 
the fleabane family, and is probably Erigeron strigo- 
sum, or, perhaps, E. annum—we have both. In East- 
ern States the White daisy is called White weed. 

The Tory weed, or Beggar Ticks, referred to in the 
preamble by Mr. Hedges, we are unable to identify 
without aspecimen. Bidens frondosa, and some other 
members of the Marigold family, are called Beggar 
Ticks in some localities, while what is called Toryweed, 
in some places at least, is quite a different thing. 


We take this opportunity to recommend farmers to 
study botany, at least enough to know the most im- 
portant plants that grow upon their farms. The task 
will be found much easier than one would imagine who 
has not tried it. Common names of plants differ so 
much in different localities that it is often difficult to 
know what is meant without getting the botanical 
name. Respectfally submitted, 

L. D, MORSE, 
I A. HEDGES, 
SPENCER SMITH, 

[Small patches of Canada thistle, Horse nettle, or 
any similar pest may be effectually killed by a free 
application of salt or gas lime. The latter may be 
obtained at the gas works in the city by paying the 
cost of barrels to put it in.] 

The report of the committee was accepted, and on 
motion of Mr. Colman, ordered to be published with 
the proceedings, subject to future action. 


Committee, 





Mr. Settle, Chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machines, reported that 
Schenk’s potato digger had been tried, but the result 
was not entirely satisfactory. In weedy ground it 
choked up rather badly. In clean d it went 
through very well without choking. It generally left 
the potatoes on the top of the ground, and dug them 
about as clean as they would generally be dug by hand. 
The test had not been sufficient—the ground in which 
it was tried was:quite hard. It was intended to try it 
again, and they wished farther time to report, which 
was granted. 

The hay knife had not been tried. 

Dr. Clagett exhibited a fork which had been made 
by his direction for the purpose of taking out docks. 
It is about four inches wide, with three strong tines, 
and afoot piece. He liked it better than the narrow 
dock spade. It worked easily, and the dock roots 
could be raised by it, and pulled out of the sods in 
meadows, and the sud pushed back with the foot so 
that it would not show. Any farmer could have one 
made. 

Mr. Beaumont, of Michigan, exhibited a model of 
a broad-cast seeder, which was referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Martfeldt, Chairman Committee on Vegetables, 
called attention to the green coudition of some of the 
potatees on exhibition, He said exposure to the sin 
or light will cause the skin of the potato to turn green, 
and give it a bitter taste. He thought this was a fact 
not generally known. 

SEED. FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A letter was received from Hon. Erastus Wells, mem - 
ber of Congress, First District, Missouri, stating that 
by reason of the misfortune of having his stables burned 
the night before, he was unable to be present, but he 
wished to be enrolled as » member and inclosed the 
fee. The letter was accompanied by several packages 
of seed which Mr. Wells wished distributed and tested. 
The wheat was said to be of superior quality imported 
from France; also, samples of rye, weighing 594 lbs. 
to the bushel, imported from Germany, said to be the 
best raised in that country. 

Mr. Colman thought such seeds should be distributed. 
in quantities large enough to make fair trials. 

On motion, the seeds were referred to the Committee 
on Farm Seeds, either for trial by themselves or to be 
placed in the hands of those who would test them and 
report. 

Dr. Clagett said he wished to say a word about rye. 
He knew one farmer in this county who makes rye 
very profitable. The straw is in demand and sells for 
about as much as hay, and the grain is worth nearly 
as much as wheat. In a small way it may be culti- 
vated very profitably. 

The Committee on Seeds reported on the table spec- 
imens of Tappahannock wheat, one pure and the other 
a little mixed with red wheat—white May, badly 
mixed. Fine samples of white corn, ears thirteen to 
fourteen inches long, well matured, seed brought from 
Kentucky, name unknown. Exhibited by Mr. Settle. 

Early York and Excelsior potatoes, from Mrs. B. F. 
Smith, of Pevely, Mo. 

A collection of twelve varieties of Phloxes, very 
fine; and eighteen varieties of roses, and new, hardy, 
striped grass from Colman & Sanders. 

Dr. Morse exhibited a specimen of the true Cana- 
da thistle (Cirsium arvense), growing somewhere on 
the Pacific R. R. Also the Horse nettle (Solanum 
Carolinense) full of yellow seed pods; also the true 
Fire weed; also the tall thistle, or what Dr. M. sup- 
poses to be such (Cirsium altissimum); also Beggar's 
Ticks (Bidens frondosa)—we think that the specimen 
is the weed called Spanish needles (Bidens bipinnata); 
also the Cockle bur (Xanthium strumarium); and the 
Thorny Pigweed ——— spinosa). 

The subject of fall plowing was laid over to next 


meeting. Adjourned. 





THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 15TH. 

The past week has been a mixture of rain and shine, 
heat and cold, well calculated to produce certain chil- 
ly sensations. The 12th was very warm, succeeded 
by a rain on the 13th, and a change of temperature 
on the 14th, amounting to 26°. On the 15th, a very 
gentle rain in the early morning, and again on the 
17th; but the whole rainfall did not materially soften 
the hard crust of soil, so as to enable the plow to be 
profitably employed. The delay in plowing is, in 
many places, severely felt. Fruit is rapidly ripening 
up, and great complaints are being made as to the 
alarming prevalence of “Yellow Jackets” and horn- 
ets amongall oar fruits. The grape, pear and apple 
have, in many instances, to be gathered before being 
in proper condition, in consequence of their ravages 

The mean of the week, 70.°90. 

Maximum on the 12th and 18th, 36°, 
Minimum on the 14th, 60°, 

Range, 26°, “ 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrics oF THE RuRAL WoRLD AND VALLEY FARMER, 
September 20th, 1869. 

The skies have been very bright, and the weather 
all that the farmer could desire—farm work, in con- 
sequence, has been going on lively. The separator 
has been at work on many a farm; the golden grain 
has been securely housed in granary or warehouse, 
anda goodly portion has been marketed, In the 
ever-varying cycle of Time, the harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and seed time at the door. So fav- 
orable have been the changes in the weather to all 
out-door and heavy labor, that the land should now 
be fitted and in the best possible condition for the re- 


ception of the seed. Seed wheat, at all smutty (if the }———— 


necessity exists that it should be sown), should be 
well washed in strong brine—not steeped for any 
length of time, as some assert. When partially dry, 
it should be rolled in lime, air-slacked, but not devoid 
of strength, and sown as soon thereafter as possible. 
Should a rainy spell accur, when the drill or seeder 
cannot work, shovel the seed over on the barn floor— 
where it is supposed to be—and no harm will result. 
Do not leave it in bags, as the lime will soon destroy 
them. 

There is afair order demand from the South for 
flour of the medium grades. Choice and low grades 
are dull. The demand for wheat is limited, and we 
are compelled to quote the market dull. The arriv- 
als of wheat in Europe, have been largely in excess 
of preceding weeks and prices have declined. In 
some parts on the Islands wheat is of good quality 
and a fair yield; other fields are very thin, and al- 
most red with the wild poppy. 

As usual at this time of year, barley is-on the ad- 
vance—a repetition of the usual tactics to bring bar- 
ley into market, which is now malted for the October 
brewing. We are not aware that more than the or- 
dinary number of acres have been grown this season‘ 
but we do know that much of it is bleached, which 
will only sell at low figures. Bright and No. 1 will 
bring fair, perhaps good prices. 

Corn has held its own, and No.1 white meets a 
ready market. We quote— 

Tosacco—Inferior and common lugs, $6@6 50; 
factory do, $6 50@7 25; planters’ do, $7 50@9; com- 
mon leaf, $8 75@9 25; medium leaf, $10@11; good 
dark leaf, $11@13; good bright Missouri do, $15@ 
30. ; 

Hemup—Market dull and nominal. Undressed, $115 
@150; dressed, $225@240; hackled tow in good de- 
mand—common, $130; good, $135. 

Fiour—Spring xx, $5 25@5 50; winter xx, $560 
@b 75; xxx, $6 25@6 75; choice, 7 50; family, $8 50 
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Rye Firour—City, $6@6 25; country, $5. 

Corn Meat—$4 60@4 90. 

Wueat—No. | strictly, $1 18@1 25; No. 2, $109 
@1 11; No. 3, $1 05@1 07. 

Corn—No. 1 mixed, 80@Sbdec; yellow do, 85@90¢e; 
choice white, 94@ 96}c. 

Oats—KRange of market according to quality, 42@ 
53e. 

BarLtey—Winter, No.1, $1 80@1 90; spring held 
a wide range from 75c@$1@1 40. 

Hay—Poor middling, $16 50@18; choice, $19@21. 

Burrer—Dairy, 28@30c; choice country store, 26 
@28e, and selections of each 1@2c higher; prime, 24 
to 25@ 26e; good at 22@23c. 

Eaas—23@ 26e, shipper’s count and recounted. 

Game—Prairie chickens, $4@4 50; quails, $2@2 
5. ®B dozen, as in size. 

PotaTors—Very dull. Millers on levee at 36c per 
bushel; $1 25 # bbl; Neshannocks at $1 30 % bbl. 

Green Frvuit—Apples—good to choice shipping $2 
to $2 50@2 75; eating, $3@3 50 per bbl. Peaches— 
seedlings, 25(@50c; budded, 60(@80c per box. Pears, 
$1@1 25 for third bushel boxes. Plums, $3 50@4 
per bushel. Grapes, 6@S8e per pound. 

Hipes—Flint steady; green salt higher. Western 
flint, 224¢; Southern, 22c; dry salt, 18@19c; green salt, 
11@11}e per pound. 

Woot—Tub-washed and picked, 52 to 55c; mixed, 
48 to 51e; fleece-washed—fine, 40 to 42¢; coarse, 40 to 
45c—outside figures for combing. Unwashed—fine, 
27@30c; medium, 31 to 33c; combing, 39@40c ® bb. 

St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

Ordinary beef cattle are received in fair numbers, 
but really choice beeves are few. The best quality 
received, brought $5 50—what is termed good butch- 
ers’ stock. Fair to good medium, $4 50@5; ordin- 
ary is generally sold at so much per head. 

As the weather grows cooler, there is more inquiry 
for hogs, which, notwithstanding trichinw, forms the 
staple diet on many tables. The high price of but- 
ter keeps up the price of lard. The hog market can 
he quoted as steady. Hogs of 200 ths fat will bring 
$9 75; ordinary, $9 50; common, a trifle less. 

Fat mutton sheep, $3@4 per head. 








MISSOURI. 


BY JUNE BERRY. 
Missouri! yes, thou’rt the State for me! 
The brightest star in all the West! 
Of every land and every clime, 
I love Missouri best. 


I love thy hills and valleys, 
Thy gentle streams that glide, 

Mid pastures green, and meadows fair, 
And flower-deck’d banks beside. 


I love thy sunny, genial clime, 
Thy beauteous vine-capped hills ; 
Thy prairies wide, thy forests grand, 
Thy silvery brooks and rills. 


Thy cities and thy solitudes, 
Missouri’s homes how fair! 

The blossoms on thy flowery plains, 
Thy free, inspiring air. 


I love Missouri’s swelling flood, 
That grand majestic tide ; 

The stately barks which gallantly 
O’er her proud bosom ride. 


I love her bold and rugged cliffs, 
Her slow and turbid wave; 

Where erst in dark and bloody times, 
Thy foes have found a grave. 


I love thy wondrous hills of iron, 
Thy fields of coal and lead ; 

That gray old summit “Pilot Knob,” 
With proudly rearing head. 


I love thy Frer, thy sacred soil— 
’Tis holy, haunted ground ; 

Where many a brave for freedom’s sake, 
A fearful grave hath found. 


Thy daughters fair, thy daring sons 
sy lofty intent fired ; 

Were dreams too fond, or deeds too high, 
With love of thee inspired ? 


Thy azure sky, thy smiling plains, 
In richest verdure dress’d ; 
I love them! ah, who would not love 
Our bonnie State the best ? 
Big Knife Lodge, Wyandotte Co., Kan. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
NELLIE’S NOTES, NO. 9. 

I wonder why children are so universally 
opposed to intellectual improvement on the 
part of their mothers? From the moment the 
little wondering eyes are first opened on this 
life, until they are finally closed in their last 
dreamless sleep, one never-varying article in 
the child’s creed, all the world over, is—‘‘Moth- 
er’s time must, always, be spare time for me!” 

Take a pleasant book, or paper, and seat 
yourself for a nice little mental recreation, and 
invariably, baby, at that particular moment, 
must needs wake to the discovery that a pin 
pricks him, or the colic has taken possession 
of the “inner man” to such a degree that lying 
quietly any longer, is altogether out of the ques- 
tion. Your book is laid aside — most likely 
with a sigh—the inopportune pain attended to; 
the little sufferer made easy and put to sleep 
again. An hour, perhaps more, has passed 
before all this has been accomplished ; then, if 





_|no housekeeping duty interfere (which, how- 





ever, is scarcely probable), you seat your. 
self once more to begin where you left off, or, 
where you were about to commence before.— 
Presto! In rushes Jimmie: “A bee has stung 
him drefful !—it hurts, oh ! so bad!—he can’t 
help screaming”—of course the baby wakes to 
join in the chorus, One is relieved, the other 
quieted, just in time to re dress Susie, who has 
fallen into the mud, or to bind up acut on 
Tommie’s finger. 

And, so it goes, Your rare leisure hour has 
all slipped by; the book has to be given up for 
the time; sewing or household cares come up. 
And, when at last, all the little forms are snugly 
tucked away in bed, if you have the physical 
endurance still to persevere in your desperate 
attempt at mental culture, you must, of neces- 
sity, read with a very tired and pre-occupied 
brain. 

Ah! these selfish, hindering little things! 
For what life can be imagined more thoroughly 
and wholly selfish than that of ababy? What 
cares it, if mother’s poor feet are so, 80 tired ; 
her arms aching with weariness—nay, almost 
her very soul borne down with fatigue :—it is 
not altogether comfortable in spirit itself, and 
this is the sole matter to be regarded just now. 

Yet — who would be without them? What 
over worked, worn-out mother, would exchange 
her weary individuality with that of any care- 
free, childless woman in the world? Not a sin- 
gle one—and God be thanked that it is so! 

He gives us additional cares, no doubt; but 
He bestows the countless blessings of materni- 
ty, likewise. THe sends us fears and anxieties 
for our children’s welfare, which none other 
may understand; but, He also puts into our 
hearts anew and all-enduring love, which— 
seeking no reward—studies that welfare before 
all else, and wards off danger from our dear 
one’s path, when, otherwise, it were unseen. 

Yes, yes; storms may lower o’er us, clouds 
will darken in about us, as we go forward on 
Life’s journey ; yet, while a single little form 
remains to fold our arms protectingly about; 
while one precious little head still nestles closely 
to our hearts—we can bravely push on, thank- 
ing God for what is past and trusting Him for 
all the rest. 


ore 





How to Keer Coot.—The following simple 
hints, from the Scientific American, are useful to 
remember during the warm weather of the pres- 
ent season: “Be sparing in your diet, which 
should consist principally of fruits, berries and 
vegetables. Avoid everything of a greasy nature; 
also spices, condiments and sweets. Drink 
nothing but water. Chew nothing but food— 
chew that well, but do not chew too much of it. 
Excess in eating is one of the principal causes 
of that lazy, listless, relaxing feeling experienced 
by so many persons in hot weather. Dress 
lightly, and change often. Wear nothing at 
night which is worn during the day. Bathe 
the body every morning with cool or cold water. 
Keep a clean conscience as well as a clean body 
and clean clothing, and don’t get excited. If 
uncomfortably warm at any time, immerse the 
hands or feet, or both, in cold water for a short 
time, or let a stream of cold water run upon the 
wrists and ankles. This will cool the whole 
body in a short time.” 





7er 


The mind is like a trunk—if well packed, it holds 





almost everything ; if ill-packed, next to nothing. 
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Impure Water. 


Few of us are aware of the deleterious effects 
of impure water, or how prone water is to im- 
bibe the impurities of the air. Many of us 
think if the water is clear and cold it must be 
perfectly pure, though it has stood in a close 
bed-room twenty-four hours; but this 1s far from 
true. Ifa pitcher of water is set in a room for 
only a few hours, it will absorb nearly all the 
respired and perspired gases in the room, the 
air of which will have become purer, but the 
water utterly filthy. The colder the water is, 
the greater the capacity to contain these gases. 
At ordinary temperatures, a pail of water can 
contain a great amountof ammoniaand carbonic 
acid gas; and its capacity to absorb these gases 
is nearly doubled by reducing the water to the 
temperature of ice. When the interior of a 
dwelling-house is freshly painted, the occupants 
will be greatly relieved of the unpleasant odor 
by placing wide and shallow vessels containing 
water in the rooms, This plainly shows us that 
water kept in a room over-night is totally unfit 
for drinking purposes, and should not be used 
to gargle in the throat; also that a large pail of 
water standing in a room would help to purify 
the atmosphere, but should be thrown away the 
next morning. It also teaches us the reason 
that the water from a pump should always be 
pumped out in the morning before any of it is 
used. We are lamentably ignorant of many of 
the properties of air and water, two of the most 
important elements of our nature. 


a ee 
Trees in Literature. 

Trees have commanded the admiration of men 
in all nations and periods of the world. Xerxes, 
in the midst of his most ambitious enterprise, 
stopped his vast army to contemplate the beau- 
ty ofa tree. Cicero, from the throng, and ex- 
ertion, and anxiety of the foram, was accus- 
tomed, Pliny tells us, to steal forth to a grove 
of palm trees to refresh and invigorate his spirit. 
In the Scaplan Groves, the same author adds, 
Thucydides was sunposed to have composed his 
noble histories. The Greek and Roman class- 
ies, indeed, abound with expressions of admira- 
tion of trees and woods, and with customs which 
have originated in that admiration ; but, above 
all, as the Bible surpasses, in the splendor and 
majesty of its poetry, all books in the world— 
so is its sylvan and arborescent imagery, the 
most bold and beautiful. Beneath some spread- 
ing tree are the ancient patriarchs revealed to 
us, silting in contemplation, or receiving the 
visits of angels; and what a calm and dignified 
picture of primeval life is presented to our im- 
agination, at the mention of Deborah, the wife 
of Lapidoth, judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
beneath the palm tree! The oaks of Bashan, 
and the cedars of Lebanon, are but other and 
better names for glory and power. The vine, 
the olive and the fig tree, are made imperish- 
able symbols of peace and plenty and festivity. 

David in his psalms; Solomon in his songs 
and proverbs ; the Prophets in the sublime out- 
pourings of their awful inspiration ; and Christ 
in His parables, those most beautiful and perfect 
of all allegories—luxuriate in signs and similes 
drawn from the fair trees of the East.— Howitt. 

ored=aneeunguertillliirinatulmencatees 


Goodness of heart is man’s best treasure, his bright- 
est honor, and wisest acquisition. It is a ray of di- 
vinity that dignifies humanity, attracts admiration 
and assimilates him to his Creator; bat, like pure, 
gold, is liable to be counterfeited. 


WHAT A GIRL CAN DO. 

In the year of our Lord 1862, fate found us a 
student in the Normal University in this State. 
In common with about three hundred others, 
we patiently delved through the mysteries of 
learning how to teach, in order that we might 
teach how to learn. 

A queer set that three hundred were—and very 
naturally; for, at that time, only the queer ones 
ever thought of becoming professional school 
teachers. ‘Those who did were either crippled, 
poor, or, like ourself, both too poor and too lazy 
to think of doing anything else, or have an am- 
bition above the spelling-book and ferule. - Well, 
the profession has looked up some since then. 
which may furnish a reason why we left it! 
There was in the school a heterogeneous class, 
composed of those scholars who had been in 
school long enough to graduate, but who, from 
inattention or inability, had not kept up to the 
average standard, and had been put back to go 
over the ground again: Some of them had been 
in school three, some four, and some five years. 
They were looked upon by the ‘‘regulars,”’ i. ¢., 
the students who had kept up with the regular 
course, with a feeling of mingled contempt and 
pity, and even the scholars in the lower classes 
patronized them. If any mischief was done, 
this class of ‘‘stupids” were pretty sure to have 
a hand in it; on which account they were not 
favorites with the faculty. 

One of the most notable of this class was a 
young girl named M——. She wasa fair mathe- 
matician, a tolerable scholar; a good natured, 
rather quiet girl. She had no trouble in the 
lower classes, and it was not until she came to 
those rhetorical studies, where composition is 
required, that she stuck fast and hopelessly.— 
She could not write. Every year she passed 
through the same examinations, failed exactly 
in the same place, was not allowed to graduate; 
and, at the beginning of the next year, took her 
place where she had commenced the year before: 
and, with a docile perseverance that was funny 
to think of, went over, and over, and over the 
same round of studies, with sober, demure and 
painstaking method. 

She bid fair to be what a great many other 
girls become—-the ordinary wife of an ordinary 
man. More than once the faculty shook their 
heads and declared that M would never, they 
feared, become an “earnest” teacher. For five 
years she lived this purposeless, dull and object- 
less life, and then a change came. 

Her parents lived in Bloomington, where her 
father carried on a furniture store. He was 
stricken down by a disease, and, afier a long and 
lingering illness, died, leaving M——, the oldest 
girl, her mother, a younger sister, and two young 
brothers, all of them dependent upon their sister 
foralivelihood. People sympathized with her— 
sympathy is socheap—and came to the following 
charitable conclusions : 

Ist. That she would have a hard time of it. 

2d. That the best thing she could do would 
be to get married. 

3d. That if she could’nt do that, she might be 
able to teach school. 

And having thus settled her case, they left her 
to her fate. 

Then the girl’s nature asserted itself. Instead 
of selling off the stock which her father left, for 
what she could get, and living on it until some- 
thing turned up, she hired workmen, put the 
stock to rights, and sold it at retail. People 
pitied her—but they bought her goods. People 
sympathized with her, as if it was a dreadful 
thing for a girl to do what in a boy would have 
been thought highly commendable. 

When her stock ran low, she astonished her 
friends by going to New York city and buying 
a larger lot of furniture than any one ever before 
had had the hardihood to bring to Bloomington 
—and what is more, she sold it. For the first 
year the open sympathy and covert sneers of her 
friends were hard to bear. 





The other day we saw her, after seven years 
of hard work. The same old-fashioned, quiet, 
good-natured manner, the same M——, unpre- 
tentious, obliging, demure. 

And yet, she owns a store worth $18,000, in 
the upper story of which she began her labors, 
but which is filled from cellar to garret with her 
goods. She purchased a house some time ago 
for $7,000, and can sell it now for $10,000. She 
has $30,000 in real estate, with a stock worth 
$20,000 more, and all paid up. 

This is a work of a girl still young, who in 
school was looked upon only as possessed of 
ordinary abilities. 

The secret was, she had persistence. 

She is unmarried, and—she is strong-minded; 
that is, she believes in women owning property, 
and not being tied down to what is called woman’s 
sphere. Who can blame her? 

Had she taken the advice of those who con- 
sider that they have settled the great question of 
the age, she would now be toiling in a school- 
room, worn out, jaded and wretched, on a mis- 
erable salary of forty dollars amonth. Instead 
of that she is free and independent and rich, 
while the rest of us, who were considered smart, 
are grinding along, editing country papers or 
starving. She is as unpretentious as ever—for 
the executive talent that could do so much is 
not one that blows its own horn. 

Finally, every word we have written is true. 
The only reason we do not give her name in full 
is because we do uot like to drag her name into 
public notice without her consent. Residents 
in Bloomington will know who we mean, and 
others who are curious can find out by addressing 
us personally. We only publish the case be- 
cause it shows that there is no real bar to a 
woman’s doing business, if she has natural fac- 
ulty and persistence.—LaSalle (Iil.) Union. 
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A FEMALE JUMPIST. 


Several weeks ago a number of the young people 
who reside in the neighborhood of Savin Hill, in Dor- 
cestershire, came together and on the spur of the mo- 
ment improvised a jumping match for a small purse 
between Mike Flynn and a young man named Murphy. 
In this match Murphy was badly worsted, whereupon 
his sister Kate, a bright, strong and sprightly girl of 
about twenty summers, became very indignant, and 
gave out to her companions that she could out-jump 
Mike Flynn if her brother could not. Katie became 
very earnest in her asseverations, and to satisfy her 
a match was made for a purse of $75, and greatly to 
the surprise of her friends, when the match came off 
she won it. 

This greatly shamed the Flynn jumpist and his 
friends, so Miss Kate was challenged to another contest 
for $200 a side, which came off at Savin Hill yesterday 
afternoon. The affair attracted quite a crowd to wit- 
ness the sport, not less than four hundred people being 
present. Kate made herappearance dressed in flowing 
red flannel drawers, a la Bloomer, with white merino 
skirt, and a pair of pretty gaiters tightly laced to her 
feet. Mr. Flynn was dressed nearly in the same man- 
ner. The arrangements being all completed, the ex- 
ercises bogan, Flynn leading off with a leap of 10 feet 
and 3 inches. Katie then took her position, cheered 
on by her friends, and made the leap, clearing a dis- 
tance of 10 feet 4} inches. This created great excite- 
ment in the crowd, and nerved up Katie for something 
still better. The second leap was called for, when 
Flynn came up to the scratch and cleared 10 feet 7 
inches. This was a very long jump, and the Flynn 
party felt greatly encouraged. But Katie was 
introduced, her friends cheering ard feeling confident 
that she would beat. Carefully she pl her little 
gaiter boots on the line, and, straining every muscle 
in her well-knit frame, made the leap, clearing 10 feet 
93 inches. This was too much for her competitor, and 
amid the plaudits of the whole company, Katie retired 
with her purse of $400. As this affair has created great 
excitement in the neighborhood, it is possible that 
Katie may be started for another match.—[Boston 
Herald, Sept. 8. 
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Affectation is a greater enemy to the face than the 
small-pox. 


Exercise and temperance are God’s medicines, and 
they have this great advantage over all others: that 
while they promote health and long life, they secure 
for all who put trust in them, the means of indepen- 











One man’s fault is another man’s lesson. 


She succeeded, of course. 


dence. 
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DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Potato Breap.—Boil and peel a dozen mealy pota- 
toes ; rub them through asieve ; mix them thoroughly 
with twice the quantity of flour or meal; add sufficient 
water to make dough of ordinary consistence ; ferment 
in the usual way with hop, potato or pea yeast, and 
bake in rather a hot oven. 


Arpie Breap.—Boil to a pulp one dozen well fla- 
vored, sweet or moderately tart apples; mix the fruit 
with twice its quantity of wheaten flour or meal; fer- 
ment and bake in the usual mauner. 


Pompxin Breap.—Stew and strain the pumpkin, 
stiffen it with a little corn meal, and then add as much 
more wheaten flour with the necessary quantity of po- 
tato yeast; bake two hours. 


Rice Breap.—To one pint of rice boiled soft and 
two quarts of wheat meal, adda handful of corn meal ; 
mix with milk to make it mould like wheat bread, and 
ferment with yeast. 


Sweet Brown Breap.—Take one quart of rye flour; 
two quarts of coarse corn meal; one pint of wheat 
meal—all of which must be very fresh; half a teacup 
full of molasses or brown sugar; one gill of potato 
yeast. Mingle the ingredients into as stiff a dough as 
can be stirred with a spoon, using warm water for 
wetting. Let it rise several hours, or over night; then 
put it in a large deep pan and bake five or six hours. 


Granam Breav.—Make the sponge of unbolted 
wheat meal in the ordinary way, with either hop or 
potato yeast, but mix it rather thin; add a little sugar 
or molasses to suit the taste. Be sure and mould the 
leaves as soon as it becomes light, as the unbolted flour 
runs into the acetous fermentation much sooner than 
the bolted or superfine flour, and bake an hour and a 
quarter or an hour and a half, according to the size of 
the loaf. 


Domestic Breap.—For two loaves of the ordinary 
size, take eight potatoes, pare them, slice very thin, 
and boil until quite soft; then mash to a fine pulp, 
and add a little by little, two quarts of boiling water, 
stirring until a starch is formed; let this cool, and 
then add one-third of a cup of new yeast. This forms 
the “sponge,” which should remain in a moderately 
warm place for ten or twelve hours, or over night, until 
it becomes very light and frothy, even if a little sour 
it is of no consequence. When the “sponge” is ready 
add flour, and work it until you have formed a stiff, 
firm mass. The longer and more firmly this is kneaded, 
the better the bread. 

Let the kneaded mass remain, say fora half to three- 
quarters of an hour to rise; then divide into loaves, put 
into pans, where it should remain say fifteen minutes, 
care being taken that it does not rise too much and 
crack; then put the loaves into a quick oven and bake, 
say three-quarters of an hour. If the oven is not hot 
enough the bread will rise and crack; if too hot, the 
surface will harden too rapidly and confine the loaf. 








Sponae Cake.—Weigh ten eggs and their weight 
in very fine sugar, and that of six in flour; beat the 
yolks with the flour, and the whites alone, to a very 
stiff froth; then by degrees mix the whites and the 
flour with the other ingredients, and beat them well 
half an hour. Bake in a quick oven an hour. 


German Sua@ar Cakes.—Blend well with the fingers 
six ounces of good butter with one pound of fine flour, 
working it quite into crumbs; add a few grains of salt, 
one pound of dry, sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the 
best cinnamon in very fine powder, and a large tea- 
spoonful of mixed spices. Make these ingredients 
into a paste, with the yolks of five eggs, and about 
four tablespoonfuls of milk, Roll the mixture into 
balls, flatten them to something less than three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and bake them in a moderate 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. Loosen them from 
the baking sheets (which should be slightly floured 
before they are laid on) by passing a knife under them, 
turn them over, and when they are quite cold stow 
them in a dry, close-shutting canister. The Germans 
make three incisions in the top of each cake with the 
pois of a knife, and lay spikes of split almonds in 
them. 


Brignton Puppine.—Take three eggs, a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and the peel of a lemon, 
finely minced. Beat the sugar and oggs for twenty 
minute’. Beatup the butter, and mix it and the flour 
in at the last. Steam the pudding for one hour.— 
Serve wicaout sauce, only with preserve. 
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A man who gives his children habits of industry, 
provides for them better than by giving them a for- 
tune. 











BOIL IT DOWN. 
Whatever you have to say, my friend 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines would do, 

Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through. 

So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 

To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 

Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 

So gather your wits in the smallest space 
If you’d win the author’s crown, 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 
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Take AYERS’ SARSAPARILLA, to purify the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils and 
sores, which are merely emblems of the rottenness 
within. 





Move or Divinina Grass.—The following 
plan to break a bottle or glass across its cireum- 
ference, so as to form a battery, cup or vessel for 
other purposes, may be of some service to your 
readers. I have performed the operation success- 
fully for many years. Place the bottle in a 
vessel of water, to the height where it is designed 
to break it ; also fill the bottle to the same level. 
Now pour coal oil inside and out on the water; 
cut a ring of paper fitting the bottle; saturate 
with alcohol or benzine so that it touches the 
oil. Pour also some inside the bottle. Set on 
fire—the cold water prevents the glass from 
heating below its surface, while the expansion 
caused by the heat will break the vessel on the 
water line.— Lz. 





Let prayer be the key to the morning and the bolt 
of the evening.—Matthew Henry. 

A character which combines the love of enjoyment 
with the love of duty, and the ability to perform it, 
is the one whose unfoldings give the greatest promise 
of perfection. 

Leisure is sweet to those who earn it; but burden- 
some to those who get it for nothing. 


Nothing so adorns the face as cheerfulness. When 
the heart is in flower, its bloom and beauty pass to the 
features. 

A man’s wife his is best lawyer, his best counsel, 
his best judge, his best adviser, and also the cheapest 
and most reasonable. 

If you let trouble sit upon your soul like »hen up- 
on her nest, you may expect the hatching of a larger 
brood. 
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FATRS FOR 1869. 


County Fairs. 
MISSOURI. 





Buchanan St. Joseph sept 27 to oct 1 
Carroll Carrollton sept 27 to oct 1 
Platte Platte City sept 27 to oct 1 
Washington Potosi sep 28 to 30 
Lewis La Grange sept 27 to oct 1 
St, Joe Hort. Society St. Joseph sept 27 to oct 3 
Scotland Memphis sept 28 to oct 1 
Green Springfield sept 28 to oct 2 
Chariton Keytesville sept 28 to oct 2 
Pike Louisiana sept 28 to oct 2 
Montgomery New Florence sept 28 to oct 2 
Macon Macon city sept 28 to oct 2 
Cooper Boonville sept 28 to oct 2 
Vernon Nevada oct 5 to7 
Wenster Marshfield oct 5 to7 








Gentry Albary oct 6 to 8 
Ray Richmond oct 11 to 16 
Peop.Ag. & Mec. Ass’n, Montgomery City, oct 11 to 16 
Chariton Salisbury oct 19 to 23 
Jasper oct 26 to 28 
ILLINOIS. 
Greene aa sept 28 to oct 1 
La Salle Ottawa sept 28 to oct 1 
Randolph Sparta sept 29 to oct 1 
Mercer Aledo oct 5 to7 
Boone Belvidere oct 5 to 8 
Woodford Metamora oct 5 to 8 
Wayne Fairfield oct 6 to 8 
Kankakee Kankakee oct 6 tog 
Kane Geneva oct 8 to9 
Macoupin Carlinville oct 12 to 15 
Pike Pittsfield oct 12 to 15 
Union fair ass’n Centralia oct 12 to 15 
IOWA. 
Madison Winterset sept 28 to 30 
Jefferson Fairfield sept 28 to 30 
Fayette West Union sept 28 to 30 
Appanoose Centreville sept 28 to 30 
Bremer Waverly sept 29 to 30 
Clayton Farmersburg sept 29 to oct 1 
Union West Liberty oct 7 to 8 
Jackson Maquoketa oct 13 to 16 
Lucas Chariton oct 13 to 1b 
Van Buren Keosauqua oct 14 te 15 
Colman & Sanders, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 
Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
and Price List of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, &c., for the Fall of 1869, 
which they will send free to all persons who inclose 
a stamped envelop aadressed to themselves. Address, 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES and SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will be 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envel- 
op with their address upon it. Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


$15 GET THE BEST. $20 


BUY THE ONLY GENUINE IMPROVED 


OROIDE GOLD WATCHES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE OROIDE WATCH CO. 
They are all the best make, Hunting cases, finely 
chased; look and wear like fine gold, and are equal in 
appearance to the best gold watches usually costing 
$150. Full Jewelled Levers, Gent’s and Ladies’ 
sizes, at $15 each. 

OUR DOUBLE EXTRA REFINED Solid Oroide 
Gold Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled Levers, are equal 
to $200 Gold Watches; Regulated and Guaranteed to 
keep correct time, and wear and not tarnish, with 
Extra Fine cases, at $20 each. 

No Money is Requiredin Advance. We send by 
express anywhere within the United States, payable to 
Agent on delivery, with the privilege to open and ex- 
amine before paid for, and, if not satisfactory, re- 
turned, by paying the express charges. Goods will 
be sent by mail as Registered Package prepaid, by 
sending cash in advance. 

2 An Agent sending for SIX Watches, gets an 
EXTRA Watch FREE, making seven $15 Watches 
for $90, or seven $20 Watches for $120. 





ALSO, ELEGANT OROIDE GOLD CHAINS, of | 


latest and most costly styles, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 10 to 40 inches long, at $2, $4, $6, and $8 
each, sent with watches at lowest wholesale prices.— 
State kind and size of Watch required, and order only 
from THE OROIDE WATCH CO., 
sep25-St 148 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE LARGE ALTON NUTMEG 
MELON. 
a> SEEDS FREE. <2 


The firm at Alton, who introduced this Melon, 
claim to have realized, last year, $400 per acre. They 
will yield enormously; and we have some curiosity 
to know the nett profits of their 14 acres this year,— 
We have reason to believe, however, that it will not 
be extravagant—prices of farm and garden products 
being this season badly demoralized. Those who 
wish to luxuriate on Large Alton Nutmeg Melons 
another year—and their number will be legion—will, 
by addressing JOS, CLARK, Pevely, I. M.R. B. 
Mo., and inclosing a stamped envelope directed ¢0 











themselves, receive a supply of seeds by return mail. 
JOSEPH CLARK, Pevely, Mo. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER, 
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PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Bred 
aud shipped by J.W. & M, IRWIN, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co. Penn. Send for Circular. 


‘USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 
TYLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3,000 in opera. 


tion, Address the manufacturers, SULLIVAN MACHINE 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list. 


PREMIUM CROP OF SEED 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


Orders received BEFORE January Ist, 1870, will be 
filled at the following VERY LOW RATES: 

POTATOES—Early Rose per peck, $1; per bush, 
$2.50; per bb], $6—10 bbls for $50. King of Earlies, 
$1 per lb by mail postpaid. Early Prince, Climax, 
Willard, Breese’s Prolific or No. 2, Excelsior, Wor- 
cester or Reily, &c., 41bs by mail postpaid for $1.— 
Early Lendon White, per bush, $2; per bbl, $4. 
Early York, Goodrich, Harrison, Shaker Fancy, Cuzco, 
Garnet Chili, Gleason, Early White Sprout, (new) 
White Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, Dykeman, 
&c., each $2.50 per bbl. 

CORN-—Santord’s Premium (new flint), Early 
Tuscarora (flour), each 50 cents per quart by mail 
postpaid; $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per bush. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramsdell’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prince Edward Island, New 
og and Scotch Potato Oats, each $2.00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
toname, and will be delivered at express office or de- 
pot free of further charge. Send money at my risk by 
P. 0. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
containing testimonials, history of seed, &c., sent 
free to al) applicants. J. K. HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


FARMERS’ HEADQUARTERS. 
E. C. HOLLIDGE, 
Manufacturers’ Agent and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds 


And Fertilizers, 


819 North Fifth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Near the Union Market. 
CONSIGNMENTS OF PRODUCE SOLICITED. 

















SPECIAL AGENT FOR THE 
Dexter Threshing Machine, I. X. L. Grain Drill, 
Crother’s Celebrated Gang Plows, and Davenport 
Plow Company’s Plows. I also have on hand a large 
assortment of all kinds of 


FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Vandiver’s Corn Planter, Corn Crushers, Horse Rakes 
Harrows, Fanning Mills, Cider and Wine Mills, 
Stanford and Diamond Straw Cutters, Southern Corn 
Shellers, Smut Mills, Udell’s Patent Fruit and Step 
Ladder, Churns, Home and other Washing Machines. 

A large Assortment of 


DAIRY ARTICLES. 
sa IN FACT, EVERYTHING -@a 
A FARMER WANTS. 


sep25-4t 
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30 Acres 1 year old Apple Stocks. 
13 Acres 2 year old Apple Stocks. 


Well grown and No. 1 Stocks. Cheap in large and 
small quantities. Address, L. KAUFFMAN, 
sep18-4t Iowa City, Iowa. 


PLANTS, 
MILLION. 


Send for prices and papers to 
CHAS, A. TURNER, Macon, In. 
Or Pror. J. B, TURNER, Jacksonvuixe, [un 


LAWS OF 
BUSINESS. 


With full directions and forms for all transactlons iv 
every State in the Union, by Theophilus Parsons, L 
L D., Professor of Law in Harvard University, and 
author of many law books. 

Anew book for everybody; explaining the rights, 
duties and obligations of all the relations of life as 
well as every kind of contract and legal obligation. 
A correct, economical and safe counselor and ad- 
viser. 

So plain, full, accurate and complete that no per- 
son can afford to be withoutit. Kmbodying in popu- 
lar form the result of the labor and study of the 
most popular and successful writer of law books in 
the country, 

Send for our Descriptive Circular with terms and 
testimonials. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 178 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. sep18-2¢ 


ADP PAPPLP LLLP LLP 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


GRAPE VINES, &c., 


Just issued, will be mailed, prepaid, to all applicants 
inclosing 25cents. Orders for Plants solicited. Price 
Lists gratis. Address, ISIDOR BUSH & SON, 
septlS-4t Bushberg, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


PARKS AND GARDENS. 

The undersigned, Professional LANDSCAPE 
Gardener, is prepared to lay out Parks and Gardens 
after the most modern and approved method—or to 
furnish plans for the same. Also, to prepare plans 
for laying out Farms in the most beautiful landscape 
style. Address, G. P. JOHNSON, 
Landscape Gardener, 318 Walnut St., St. Louis. 

sep18-3t 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 
SOMETHING NEW—Two Mituion Cortes of the 
Annual SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC for 1870, 
will be given away, and in order that the distribu- 
ting may be made as rapidly as possible, I should 
deem it a favor to send, prepaid, ten or fifteen copies 
to any person who will judiciously distribute them in 
his locality. One of its features are the Seven Ages 
of Man’s Life, illustrated in a masterly manner. 
Address, DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
sep18-2t] No, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


BAYLES’ NURSERIES, 


Carondelet, St. Louis Co., 
MISSOURI. 


500,000 APPLE TREES, 
100,000 GRAPE VINES, 


Of Leading Varieties, and a General Assortment of 


Nursery Stock for the Fall 
Trade. Quality Unsurpassed. 


We are prepared to furnish Dealers and Large 
Planters on Liberal Terms. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Address, BAYLES & BRO., Carondelet, Mo. 
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OSAGE HEDGE 


By the THOUSAND and 


Cheap 10 Good. 





CANE MILLS 
EVAPORA TORS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY 
Send for Circulars. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sep18-2t 

per Month guaranteed.— 
$100 to $250 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our PATENT 
Evervastine Waite Wire Crorues Lines. Call at, 
or write for particulars to, the Girard Wire Mills, 261 
North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. [sep11-8t-eow 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS. 

HARGIS & SOMMER, of the Srar Nurserizs, 
Quincy, Illinois, offer to the Trade a large quantity 
of Osage Plants, grown on rolling land and therefore 
very superior to those grown on flat land this wet 
summer. They will be sold very cheap for cash.— 
Those desiring plants by the 1000, 100,000 or 1,000,000 
will do well to correspond with them. New Trade 
List now ready. augl4eowtf 


GRAPE VINES. 


150,000 one and two-year old grape vines, of the 
leading varieties only—all grown in the open ground. 
Dealers, and those wishing to plant largely, will do 
well. to send for our Price List before engaging else- 
where. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sep11-tf] 411, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 

This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed; cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing ot RASS OURS Ss 


“IT’S TO YOUR INTEREST!” 
To send for our New Price List, just out, of 
Fruit Trees, Vines and Plants. 


Prices very low. Send now, befere you forget! 


BROKAW & WOODS, Rolla Nurseries, 
sep18-3t] Rolla, Mo. 
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MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


Tho subscriber offers for sale his celebrated flock 
of COTSWOLDS, consisting of Rams, Ewes and 
Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed thoroughbred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flocks, ortheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
$250. Ewes, from $100 to $150. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxed and delivered at Railroad, with food te 
last their journey. Address, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address. 


M. WAGNER & CO., MarsuAun, Micu. 


GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000, 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1006 





10 6 « 10,000 | 200 a 4 500 
20 ss ” 5,000 | 300 “ “ 100 
50 Elerant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to S7U 

" wag Melodeons ve T5to 101 
350 Sewiug Machines - - “ 60 to 17: 
500 Gold Watches - - “ T5to 30 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &e., valued at 31,000,000 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes tor 25¢. 
‘Lickets describing Prizes are scaled in Envelopes ang 
wellmixed. Qu receipt of 25c a Sealed Ticket is draw 
without choice aud seut by mail to any address. Thi 
prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticet 
holder on payment vf One Dollar. Prizes are imme 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same value 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing 

REFERENCES:—We select the following from man) 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per 
mitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, Chicago 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800. 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Piano, $600. We publish no names without permission, 

Opinions oF THE Press:—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.”— Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald. 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains oNE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets foi 
$1; 13 for$2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 
be addressed to HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

_173 Broadway, New York 


- Potato Digger. 


Send Stamp fo: Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 
P.O Box 376, 


New-York, 

$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret and 

_____ Sample mailed free. A. J. Fuiuam, N.Y. 
THE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $l. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Coms Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
C. P. COOPER, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shipper of Pure Chester White Pigs. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 
SOMETHING NEW—In musical circles the Estey 
Organs are the rage. They are the most durable and 
have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness 
and power. The Vox Ilumana and Vox JubiLante 
are the greatest novelties and best inventions ever in- 
troduced. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleburo, Vt., Sole 
Manufacturers. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 


i P.O. Box 376, 
New-York. 




















Ayer’s Cherry Pectoraé, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of 
medicine, has anything won so widely and so deeply 
upon the confidence of mankind, as this excellent 
remedy for pulmonary complaints. Through a long 
series of years, and pages | most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estima- 
tion, as it has become better known. Its uniform 
character and power to cure the various affections 
of the lungs and throat, have made it known as a re- 
liable protector against them. While adapted to 
milder forms of disease and to young children, it is 
at the same time the most effectual remedy that can 
be given for incipient consumption, and the dan- 
gerous affections of the throat andlungs. As a pro- 
vision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should 
be kept on hand in every family, and indeed as all 
are sometimes subject to colds and coughs, all 
should be provided with this antidote for them. 

Although settled Consumption is thought in- 
curable, still great numbers of cases where the dis- 
ease seemed settled, have been completely cured, 
and the patient restored to sound health by the 
Cherry Pectoral. So complete is its mastery 
over the disorders of the Lungs and Throat, that 
the most obstinate of them yield to it. When noth- 
ing else could reach them, under the Cherry Pec- 
toral they subside and disappear. 

Singers and Public Speakers find great pro- 
tection from it. , 

Asthma is always relieved and often wholly 
cured by it. 2 

Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the 
Cherry Pectoral in small and frequent doses. 

So generally are its virtues known that we need 
not publish the certificates of them here, or do more 
than assure the public that its qualities are fully 
maintained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


, Intermittent Teves, 


For Fever and 2. 
i mittent Fever, 


Chill Fever. = 
Ague, Periodical or Bilious Fever, a 
and indeed all the ions which arise 


from malarious, marsh, or miasmatic 
poisons. 

As its name implies, it does Cure, and does not 
fail. Containing neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, 
Zinc, nor any other mineral or poisonous substance 
whatever, it in nowise injures any patient. The 
number and importance of its cures in the ague dis- 
tricts, are literall ay Sy account, and we believe 
without a parallel in the history of Ague medicine. 
Our pride is gratified by the acknowledgments we 
receive of the radical cures effected in obstinate 
cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated persons, either resident in, or 
travelling through miasmatic localities, will be pro- 
tected by taking the AGUE CURE daily. _ 

For Liver C. laints, arising ge Rane werd 
of the Liver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating 
the Liver into healthy aot | Y . 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is 
an excellent remedy, producing many truly re- 
markable cures, where other medicines had failed. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Practical 
and Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., and sold 
aul round the world. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. _— 


For sale 500,000 No. 1 Apple stocks 


These roots are grown on sub-soiled ground, and 
can’t be beat for their size. Special pains taken in 
assorting plants in order to give good satisfaction to 
those who purchase. Also, a fine lot of 1 year old 
Apple, Pear and Cherry trees, Osage Orange Plants, 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants and 
Strawberries, of the best and most profitable kinds. 

Apple Root Grafts put upthe coming winter in 
the most careful manner by experienced hands, and 
warranted true to name. 1,000 to 5,000 at $8 per 
1000 — 10,000 for $75 —25,000 for $150—more at 
cheaper rates. Send for price list now ready—free 
to all applicents. Address, JOHN RIORDAN, Box 
1155, Bloomington, Illinois. sep11-4t 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


WAN TDPE:D ! 


TO EXCHANGE unimproved Real Estate in Texas 
for a GOOD JACK, and for from two to six well-bred 
BROOD MARES. Address, W. C. PUILIPS, 
sep11-4t Austin, TEXAS. 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to all applicants. 
E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ilinois. 


ART OF FASCINATING. 

By aFrench Lady. How to Cause Love, Constancy 
and Admiration, Sent for10 cents. Address, 
sep11-6t] WILLIS & CO., 52 John St., Now York. 


























THE GREAT BENEFACTOR, 








Ss —— = SZ ise 
The Home Washing Machinc! 


WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and Coun‘y 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Comvany, $18 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Samvuet Curries, 
President, [jed-tf] 
A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH AND 
THE MILLENNIUM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE MISSOURI BAR. 
Price per Mail, Post-paid, in Cloth, $1; 
in Paper, 60 cts. 
Sold by the St. Louis Book & News Co. 


$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, SL000 to $3000, 
$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
a year made by ouragents, maleand female. Ad 
dress J. N. Ricuarpson & Co., P. O. Box 5093, 
Boston, Mass. septd-dt 


~ THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


Tus is, without question, the best family knitting- 
machineeverinvented. Itis=mall, light, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle 
stitch (and two others), with lilt or heavy, single or 
double yarn, SETS UP AND FINISHES ITS OWN WORK, and 
needs no weights. It knits close or leose textures, 
hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any thing 
that can be knit by hand, and in a much better manner. 
A child can readily operate it, and can learn to do so 
much sooner than to knit with ordinary needles. There 
is nothing to be done but to thread a needle and turna 
crank, until the heel is reached, which is formed to 
perfection, with little trouble and no sewing: the same 
is the case with the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
S. W. Cor. 11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
{sept 1—-4t] 

EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 

E. A. RIEWL, Alton, Illinois. 

. Imported Prize Poultry for Sale, 
Bred direct from Imported stock. Houdans, Brah- 
mas, that weiGH 28 rounDsS AT MATURITY; W. F. B. 
Spanish, White Leghorns, Sumatra Pheasant Games, 
Silver Spangled Polands, Golden Hamburghs, Gray 
Dorkings, California Bronze Turkeys, and Imported 
Black Cayuga Ducks. The above Fowls are bred 
with great care, and can’t be surpassed in America. 
Send for large circular and Price List. A. B. NEILL 
& CO., P. 0. box 219, New Lisbon, Ohio, [sep11-4t 


Jos. B. Winpe, 
Secretary. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Golden Dwarf Peach Trees, % 100, $25; 421000, $200 
Italian Dwarf “ a P doz., $5; Y 100, $35 
Concord Grape Vines, extra, 1 year, % 100, $8; 
~ 1000, $35. 
Red Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, # 100, $3; 





B 1000, $20. 

White Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, %# 100 $4; 
P 1000, $30. 

Irish Junipers, 1 year, transplanted, # 100, $6; 


000, $40. 

A large stock of Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds and 
Roses. Golden Dwarf Peach Buds for sale. 

Trade Catalogue free on application. 


HEINL BROTHERS, 


sep18-4¢ TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. — 


M.D. HELTZELL & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land Plaster, 
Raw Bone, Superphosphate of Lime 
And ne Dust; 

Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &c. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


Fall 1869. - - -  #£Spring, 1870. 
je- Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 


STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 


Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wi-h to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shippivg 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CoO., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 








jyl7-lyr 


MIDDLETOWN 


HEALING 
SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Cancerous Affec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhea, Liver Complaint, Utorinc, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures) SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 
may8-13t eow MIDDLETOWN, VERMONT. 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 
PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
JT Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN 8. TUPPER, 
Brighton, Iowa, 








decldcowtf 


BANNER MILLS. 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 


Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, $ 8 00 
Freudenau’s XXXX, per barrel, 7 00 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, ‘ 6 50 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, . 6 00 
Planters’ XXXX, per barrel, . _ 5 00 
Rye flour per barrel, . 7 00 


Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 


Cracked wheat per barrel, , 8 00 
Graham flour per barrel, > é 8 00 
Pear! barley per pound, ‘ 5 123 
Hominy per barrel, 5 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, i 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 4 50 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 tbs., 1 80 
Bran, for feed, per 100 tbs., P 85 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbs., . 110 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths, 1 00 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit cor sumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


- CLOVER HILL IMPORTING © 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 

Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 
English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 

Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 

{sep4 3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


We will furnish 
Apple Trees, Hedge Plants, Apple 
Seedlings, and Apple Grafts, 


All first-class stock, at as cheap rates as any parties 
in the country. Write to us for terms. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Address, 


W. H.MANN & CO., Gilman, Jroquois Co., Ill. 














THOMAS’ IMPROVED CIDER 
AND WINE PRESS. 


The subscribers offer this Press to Cider and Wine 
Makers, as the best press for that purpose now in use, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is the Strongest. 

2. It is the Cleanest. 

3. It gots full one-third more juice than any of the 
portable presses can do, and in a pure state. 

4, It gets the juice out more rapidly than any of 
the other presses. 

5. It cannot got out of order. 

6. It has the best Ratchet in use. 

Orders left with the Rurat Wor;pD, or at the Pat- 
terson Manufacturing Co., Alton, Ill., will be attend- 
ed to immediately ; or, J.BULL & SON, 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


Messrs. J. Butt & Son—Gents: Thomas’ Cider 
and Wine Press, set up by you on my place, is, by 
far, the simplest, cheapest and most powerful, of all 
the hand or portable presses that I have seen, and 
will fill a want that the old presses could not do, and is 
growing in favor daily. No doubt you will finda 
ready sale for them. M. L. Dunuap, Correspond- 





ent of “Chicago Tribune.” 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ARE MANUFACTURING 
SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 

Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the experditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 
z@~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 


Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


Pay special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 
on Commission. jy24-3m 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ! 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit. Be sent FREE or 


Charge to persons addressing 


G. O. KALB, Secretary. 











aug7-St 
Salem Grape Nurseries 
Removed to Lockport, N. Y. 


200,000 VINES FOR SALE. 
Fall of 1869. Strong Plants. 

Having purchased of Mr. T. L. Harris, of Salem-on- 
Erie, his entire stock of Salem Vines for Transplanting, 
and also the Wood for Propagating, from his Salem 
Vineyard of 30 acres, we now offer to Dealers and 
Planters a Large and Superior Stock of this Choice 
Grape, the best of Mr. Rogers’ remarkable collection 
of Hybrids; being derived entirely from Mr. Rogers 
himself, it is known to be genuine. Bearing Vines of 
Salem this year in our Vineyard are perfectly healthy, 
while the Concord is affected with both mildew and 
rot. A general assortment of all Leading and N w 
Varieties for sale VERY Low. 

For Price List, containing Cut of the Salem and 
festimonials, address I. H. BABCOCK & CO., 
rept4—8t Lockport, N. Y. 


J. M. JORDAN’S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY §S ; 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12.50 per 100; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6.25 
per 100; $50 per 1000, 

PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 

CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 

PKAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $26 to $45 per 100. 

ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. {au28-3m] ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


We desire to call the attention of Nurserymen, Dea- 
lers and Planters to the following stock, which will 
be sold low for Cash: 


200,000 apple trees, 
6,000 st. pear trees, 
20,000 currants, 20,000 gooseberry, 
100,000 grape vines, 5,000 cherry trees, 
30,000 sugar maples, small, transplanted. 
10,000 beech, small, transplanted. 
20,000 blackberries, mostly of the new varieties. 
20’000 raspberries, all the leading kinds. 
5,000,000 o hedge plants. 
500 white birch, 4 to 7 feet. 
And a large stock of Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, Pxonias, Phloxes, &c. 
New Wholesale Price List now ready. Send stamps 
for our Descriptive Catalogue of 64 pages. Address, 


HARGIS & SOMMER, Star Nurseries, 








30,000 peach trees, 
10,000 dwf. pear trees 





aug l4eowtf QUINCY, ILL. 
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: The Genuine Dickey 
Wheat Fan & Grain Separator 


Unsurpassed in the Cleaning and Separation 
of Grain. 


One New Improvement, Lately Made, is 
an Additional Screen and Spout, 
By which the best grain is thrown out at the side of 
the Mill. Parties are able at one operation to Grade 
Wheat, taking from the bulk of grain passing through 
the Mill, all the best and putting it by itself; while at 
the same time the balance is perfectly freed from Foul 
Seeds. This operation at once grades the Wheat into 
No. land No. 2 qualities, as sold in the market. This 
arrangement will 
Raise the Grade of Rejected Wheat 

To higher qualities; making a portion No. 1 and No. 
2, and cleaning the balance so as to leave it as good 
as at the commencement; thereby saving the cost of 
the Millin cleaning say 300 to 600 bushels average 
wheat. 

The last improvements made are invaluable, 
and place this Mill far ahead of any we have heretofore 
sold. These are the ADsusTABLE Horrer with move- 
able bottom, and the arrangement for procuring an 
Even Buast. By the former, any kind of foul grain 
can be fed uniformly, without the annoying clogging 
often experienced.. The Even Biast commends itself 
as invaluable and one of special merit, being a neces- 
sity, almost, to the perfect working of any Mill. 


Grass Seed Attachment. 


BURDICK’S 
Celebrated National 


HAY & FODDER 


CUTTER. 





Farmers, stock-growers and livery-stable men, who 
have never seen the Burpick Curter, should not fail 
toexamine. Itis entirely different in its construction 
from any other machine in use; and is so far superioi 
to all others, that no one who tries them, fails to ap- 
preciate their excellence. They have been adopted 
almost universally by the livery-stable, railroad and 
dairy men, of the East, and several thousand were 
sold in the West last season, and not one failed to give 
satisfaction. 

This cutter has but one knife. This is heavy, of 
the finest steel], and will cut heavy stalks or sticks if 
desired, and the toughest or finest hay, with little 
power. 

Among various improvements are, the arrangement 
for giving different lengths of cut as desired ; a device 
tor preventing breakage or accident, which is of great 
value ; an improved self-feed which adapts the machine 
to various quantities and qualities of feed; with many 
other valuable points which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

It is the best cutter in use, of elegant workmanship, 
great power, light to run, and for durability is un- 
equalled, 

THIS MACHINE is sold exclusively by regularly 
appointed Agents throughout the Country. 

For the purpose of giving persons an opportunity of 
TRYING THE MACHINES in parts of the country 
where none are sold, we will allow a discount of TEN 
PER CENT. from the accompanying factory prices, 
for the first order coming from any location where the 
Cutter is not represented. 

Orders should be accompanied by the money. ALL 
Macuines WARRANTED. 


—PRICE LIST.— 


When desired, special sieves can be furnished to clean 
Grass Seed, and clear them of impurities. No. Length Will cut Price. 
Hl : . of Knife. per hour. 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 1. Ginches. 300 lbs. $22.00 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 2 1% 400“ 27.00 
G 1W A > & * 600 “ 32.00 
eneral Western Agents,[4, 19 « 800 « 40.00 
207 North 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. |4 10 « 1,500 “ 45.00) For hand or 
‘ 5 Ow! doub 
sep18-4t m 8 4 2,000 “ 55 00 ee “_, boutts 
d reel. 








THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 


EsreciAt Attention is called to a new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for- 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for the 


AND 


payment of renewal premiums. 
Dividends applied at the option of the assured. 
No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 


United States or Europe. 
Parties desiring Ayeucies, will please apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 
SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipenrt. 
F. A. PLatt, Vice President. 
Sipney Warp, Secretary. 
Euuiort F. Saerarp, Counsel. 
Cnuas. N, Morean, Actuary. 
Epmunp Fow ter, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 


General Agent for Missouri, 
Office, No. 11 “Tempe,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 


For Sale by SEMPLE, BIRGE & Co., 


Agricultural Implement Dealers, 
13 South Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


gen 189+ 








ALLEN & WATSON, 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOFERS, 
And Manufacturers of Improved Plastic Slate 
Roofing, and Plastic Slate Double Felt. The best 
Felt and the cheapest and best Roofing in the mar- 


ket. Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited.— 
Send for circulars. Roofs repaired on short notice. 





[sep4-6m] Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


jy17-9t-cow 


Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 
STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Two pure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran. 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad. 
dress LEVIN Hf. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-S8t 
V¢ ! 1 QO ’ nA 
COMMISSION HOUSK. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOULS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Filth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates, 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 


Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Hargg Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs &¢., &e.—is now readysand will be mailed on 
application. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sepi1-tf] 411, Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARNESS! HARNESS!! 
SADDLES! SADDLES!! 
You can get a complete double set of Government 
Harness, for $18; or a fine set of Silver Plated Buggy 
Harness, for $20. C. TUCKETT, 616 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. sep4-4t 


KNEE-SPRUNG HORSES 


PERMANENTLY CURED, without cost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel] Office, Waterford, 
New York. g@Recire, $1.00. jy-3m 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Catile, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Atma, Canada West. 


feb13-ly 

VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, ir 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 


Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 

Publivhed Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Trerms—Two 
DoLLArs/a year in advance. For a club of 5 New 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 op subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

Apvertising RAtes—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Conman’s Rurat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having heen pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advortised. 
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